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ANXIETY IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN FROM 
BROKEN HOMES 


MarcarEetT Bopy Kocu 


Louisiana State University 


Home and family relationships comprise the central core of the preschool 
child’s interests and attachments. It would appear that if the child’s home 
and family were disrupted by some major crisis, such as divorce, his per- 
sonal-social adjustment would be apt to be adversely affected. Many psy- 
chologists hold that disintegration of the basic biosocial unit of the family is 
not in itself significant in the adjustment of the member children. The home 
atmosphere and the intra-family relationships have been posited as more sig- 
nificant variables. It seems reasonable, however, to suppose that separation 
of the parents does not occur without some influence on the child’s home en- 
vironment. Such influence may be anything from a psychologically insig- 
nificant move into a different house to a highly significant result such as the 
mother’s resentment of the child as a burden she must support alone. 

Previous investigations concerned with the relationship between the 
broken home and behavior indicate that a break in the home was more often 
found in the background of subjects showing adjustive difficulties than in 
the general population (2, 6, 7). These studies also seem to indicate a higher 
incidence of maladjustment in subjects from homes broken by divorce during 
the earlier periods of childhood. In view of these findings it appeared sig- 
nificant to study the adjustment and home situation of preschool children of 
divorced parents. 

The purpose of the present study is to compare two groups of normal, 
non-problem preschool children, one group from homes broken by divorce 
and the other group from non-broken homes, on the basis of responses to a 
projective test of anxiety constructed by Amen (8), and the home situation 
as surveyed by interview methods. 


SUBJECTS 

The 22 children comprising the present sample ranged in age from 43 
months to 67 months and were drawn from four community-supported day 
nurseries in Columbus, Ohio. On the basis of Amen’s work with the projec- 
tive test of anxiety (1, 3), it appeared necessary to match the groups for 
intelligence and chronological age. Matching was accomplished by pairing 
each child from the broken-home group with a child of equivalent IQ and 
CA from the complete-home group. The broken-home group consisted of 
eight boys and three girls with an average age of 58.6 months. The average 
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Binet IQ was 104 for this group. The complete-home group consisted of 
seven boys and four girls. The average age for this group was 57.3 months 
with an average IQ of 105. 


PROCEDURE 


Data for the present study were gathered from two sources: administra- 
tion of Amen’s projective test of anxiety and parent interviews. 

The anxiety test, consisting of 14 pictures, is scored in terms of the 
number of times the subject selects an unhappy face from a pair of cut-out 
faces, one happy and one unhappy, for the faceless central child figure in 
each picture. The 14 pictures cover areas of experiences common to pre- 
school children: child-adult relationships, child-child relationships, and 
routines, e.g. eating, sleeping, and toileting. The anxiety test data were 
analyzed by analysis of variance for differences between matched groups (4). 

Data on the home situation were obtained from home interviews con- 
ducted by the writer with the mothers of the subjects. A schedule was pre- 
pared and the information obtained was recorded on this form as soon as 
possible after the interview. No notes or records were made during the 
interview. The process of interviewing was kept conversational in tone and 
each topic was introduced as it most logically fitted into the conversation 
rather than in the order appearing on the schedule. All topics were covered 
in a way which made them appear continuous with the conversation rather 
than as sharply discrete questions. The areas covered in the interview along 
with a description of each are: 


1. Persons in the home: Number, age, sex, relationship, nature of inter- 
action with child. 

2. Eating: Eating schedule, who child eats with, food fads, table man- 
ners, handling of eating behavior, child’s reactions to handling. 

3. Sleeping: Schedule, hours of sleep, sleeping accommodations, han- 
dling of sleeping problems. 

4. Toileting: Training methods, time of training, child’s reaction, present 
toilet habits, toilet problems. 

5. Dressing: Is child independent in this respect, how long has he been 
independent; does he ever ask to be dressed, how is this handled. 

6. Discipline: When and where is child disciplined, what behaviors are 
censured, how does parent feel while disciplining child, who disciplines, 
methods used, child’s reactions to discipline. 

7. Fears: What things has child shown fear of, parents’ reactions to 
child’s fears, handling of fears. 

8. Recreation: What form does recreation take, who participates, is 
recreation planned. 

9. Home harmony: Mother’s occupation, number of work days, fatigue, 
time of day spent at job, management of housework and care of children; 
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family disagreements, how these are handled; what brings about quarrels, 
does child witness quarrels, frequency of quarrels; aftermath of family dis- 
agreements; does child tend to side with one parent or the other. 

After the interview, which lasted about an hour, the information was 
recorded in paragraphs under the appropriate heading on the interview 
schedule. 

Scores for the interview materials were obtained from the independent 
ratings of two judges. Both judges were associated with the faculty and 
nursery school of the Home Economics Department at Ohio State Univer- 
sity.1 They were asked to rate the interview materials in two separate steps. 
The first set of ratings was made for each of the nine areas listed above in- 
dependently of the rest of the interview. In addition the judges recorded 
their comments about the parents and the home atmosphere. The ratings 
for the nine areas and the total interview were recorded along a five-point 
scale ranging from 1, unfavorable, to 5, favorable. The judges checked 
that point along the scale best indicative of their reactions to the favorable- 
ness or unfavorableness of that particular aspect of the child’s home situation 
under consideration. 

Agreement between judges was satisfactory, as indicated by a Pearson 
product moment coefficient of correlation of .92. The two sets of ratings were 
combined following Garrett’s method of converting ratings into equally 
weighted units for each judge (5). The differences between means of each 
group for the ten home ratings were tested with t-tests. 


RESULTS 
The results of the analysis of variance for matched pairs for the anxiety 
tests scores are presented in Table 1. 
TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSI° OF VARIANCE OF RESPONSES TO ITEMS 
IN THE ANXIETY TEST 











Sums of Mean 
Source Square df Square F p 
Between groups 52.54 1 52.54 17.78 01 
Between pairs 138.09 10 13.81 4.68 .05 
Residual 29.45 id 2.95 





The difference between groups on the anxiety test has a significance of p 
greater than .01. This reflects the greater frequency of unhappy responses 
for children in the broken-home group. It would seem to indicate a greater 
insecurity of children in the broken-home group and their inability to cope 

1Dr. Ruth M. Hoeflin, Professor and head of the Department of Family and 


Child Development, Kansas State University; and Dr. Norejane Hendrickson, As- 
sociate Professor, Home Economics Department, Ohio State University. 
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successfully with the situations shown in the pictures. The difference be- | 
tween pairs with p greater than .05 indicates that the scores among pairs 
vary. In other words, the differences between Set 1 (a broken-home child } 
and his match for the complete-home group) and Set 2 approach signifi- 
cance, but the high level significance of the between-groups p indicates the 
differences are more importantly in the direction of a higher score for the | 
broken-home child of a given set. 








TABLE 2 
t-Tests BErweEN Group MEANS For Eacu oF TEN HoME SITUATION } 
AREAS 

Home Broken-Home Complete-Home 
Area Group Group t p 
Persons in the home 33.32 27.45 2.30 .05 | 
Eating 31.77 28.82 65 \ 
Sleeping 32.18 30.23 55 [ 
Toileting 29.77 26.05 94 
Dressing 24.45 24.55 02 
Discipline 36.55 34.23 .08 } 
Fears 24.27 24.27 
Recreation 31.73 31.09 19 
Home harmony 37.64 33.27 1.68 
Total interview 31.86 31.36 18 





| 


Table 2 presents the results of t-tests between the mean scores for both | 
groups for the home interview variables. The analysis showed only one area 
in which the differences between the two groups approached significance. 
The information presented in this section of the interview protocol concerned 
the number of persons in the home and the amount of time and attention 
each gave the child. It became apparent from the content that one parent 
was missing from some of the homes, yet little was included in this section 
about the intrapersonal relations and adjustments of family members to each 
other since these data were given in the part labeled Home Harmony. It is 
possible that the judges were responding to the lack of a parent in the home 
when they made their judgments for Persons in the Home, and therefore, 
tended to rate the situation as more unfavorable for those subjects who had 
a parent absent from the home, or the broken-home group. 


DISCUSSION 


Perhaps one of the most outstanding trends found in the 22 interviews 
was the large number of inadequate methods of handling children which 
existed for both the broken-home children and the complete-home children. 
The major differences seemed to be in the subtle attitudes underlying han- 
dling the child. In the broken home inconsistent discipline was likely an ex- 
pression of rejection, while in the complete home inconsistencies in discipline 
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seemed to be based on other factors, such as lack of agreement between the 
parents. 

A clinical appraisal of the interviews with broken-home mothers showed 
the following factors to be outstanding in the home situations for this group: 


1. Father absent 

2. Mother insecure 

3. Mother unwilling to accept the responsibility of her child 
4. Mother likely to resent and reject her child 


1. Father absent. Whether this is cause or effect of the mother’s insecur- 
ity cannot readily be determined from the data available. It seemed safe to 
assume that in most of the 11 broken homes the mother’s insecurity may be 
attributed at least partially to the uncertain status she has as a mother with- 
out a husband. Most of the divorced mothers were in their late 20’s and early 
30’s and expressed some interest in remarriage. At the same time, they in- 
dicated they thought the possibilities of remarriage were pretty uncertain. 
Thus, the father’s absence created social-sex problems for the mother, and 
probably the lack of opportunities to meet these needs increased tensions 
and dissatisfaction which the mother expressed in very subtle ways, e.g. re- 
sentment of the child. 

Very little is known of the importance of the father’s role in the child’s 
social development. Our society gives its greatest approval to the complete 
biological unit of the family. Even if the child has no memory of a father in 
the home, he soon learns from others that having a father present is the 
usual situation. He may easily feel different and even inferior as he comes to 
realize his father is absent. How preschool children perceive the family and 
what roles they assign to the various members of the family is not well 
understood. 

It seems likely that preschool children do not understand the precise 
meaning of the word “divorce,” but it is less likely that they have not re- 
sponded to the intonations and attitudes of people talking about the mother’s 
position. The mere inability to understand what has happened to his family 
is something which might conceivably create feelings of insecurity in a pre- 
school child. 

2. Mother's insecurity. The preschool child who may already be aware 
of the “differentness” of his home may look to the mother for security more 
than does the child who has both parents. The significance of her insecurity 
may be increased as a result of his needs for assurance. 

3. Mother unable to accept the responsibility of her child. It appeared in 
most of the broken-home cases to be a great financial burden for the mother 
to maintain her child. This in itself was a responsibility difficult to accept, 
particularly since most of the fathers seemed unwilling to continue contribu- 
tions for support of the child. Most of the mothers seemed aware of the 
problems of rearing children and probably felt somewhat unsure of whether 
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they were capable of carrying the burden alone. In various ways the broken- 


) 


home mothers attempted to find someone to share the responsibility for the 


care of the young child, even if it was an older child who was called upon 
to help. 
4. Mother likely to resent and reject her child. The expressions of rejec- 


tion were very subtle, and, at the same time, probably one of the more sig- | 


nificant aspects of the wellbeing and adjustment of these broken-home sub- 
jects. The woman who is divorced and left with very young children certainly 
has problems which are unique. She is tied down and will be tied down for a 
good many years because of the child. In addition, there may be an under- 
lying tendency for the divorced mothers of preschool-aged children to asso- 
ciate the appearance of the child with marital discord and subsequent dis- 


= 


integration of the marriage. Thus, it may be that some mothers tended to 


feel the child was responsible for their marital failures, since the child’s ap- 
pearance and the father’s departure were so closely related in time. In the 
present sample, the resentment and rejection were not openly expressed, of 


—_—— 


course. Many of the mothers seemed to experience feelings of guilt with | 
respect to their children. A mother, who in her handling of her child lets 


him “walk all over” her, is probably over-indulging him to ease her guilt. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present study was to investigate the influence of the 
broken home on the anxiety test scores of preschool children and on their 
home situation. Significantly higher anxiety test scores for the broken-home 
group suggest that the preschool child from a broken home is more likely to 


have adjustment difficulties than does the child from a home with both par- | 


ents. At the same time, the overt situation in the homes of both groups in- 
dicates that few of the 22 subjects were free of unfavorable child-rearing 
practices and home conditions. The major differences between the divorced 
and non-divorced parents were in their attitudes toward the responsibility 
of child rearing as this was reflected in the interview protocols. 
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PEER PERCEPTIONS OF IMPULSIVE BEHAVIOR ' 


B. Surron-SMirTH and B. G. RosENBERG 


Bowling Green State University 


Impulsive behavior in children is of considerable importance to teachers 
and group therapists. To be forewarned of the children who will act on the 
spur of the moment without thinking and are likely to lose control easily, is 
of considerable practical value in arranging advanced programming. A pre- 
vious paper has described the derivation of a 19-item questionnaire test of 
impulsiveness for use with boys and girls in the fourth through sixth grades 
(14). This scale was found to distinguish reliably between the most and 
least impulsive children. It contains items referring to motor control (“I like 
to keep moving around”), acting-out behavior (“I like throwing stones at 
targets”), and social discomfort (“I don’t think you should always have to 
do what you are told”). 

Subsequent investigations have shown that when boys or girls scoring in 
the upper and lower quartiles on this scale are contrasted in terms of their 
scores On a measure of masculinity and femininity (9), those scoring in the 
upper quartiles on impulsiveness are deviant in their sex role preferences, 
with boys significantly more feminine and girls significantly more masculine 
than children who receive low scores on this test. Which is to say that 
children who make high and therefore deviant responses on the Impulsivity 
Test also make deviant responses on the masculinity-femininity scale. Other 
research completed and in progress shows that the same children also make 
deviant responses on neurotic inventories, tests of anxiety and the Bender 
Visual Motor Gestalt Test (11). The difficulty with all these findings is that 
they are based on self-report data. 

One method of expanding the meaning of a dimension of personality 
apart from the definition proposed by the author is to examine the perform- 
ance of individuals characterized by this dimension on other independent 
measures. Probably these measures should reveal other aspects of personal- 
ity, should be explicable in language unrelated to the definition originally 
proposed, and should be obtained from behaviors not directly related to the 
originally chosen techniques of measurement. In the present case, in order 
to expand the meaning of this personality dimension, impulsiveness, it 
seemed desirable to establish also how impulsive individuals were perceived 
by their peers. 


1 This study was facilitated by a grant from the Scholarly Advancement Com- 
mittee, Bowling Green State University. 
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Sociometric choice has increasingly provided such an avenue of investi- 
gation in personality assessment. Recent investigations have demonstrated 
the validity of sociometric procedures when used to illuminate the meaning 
of personality dimensions in childhood. Studies have demonstrated the re- 
lationships between sociometric choice and personality characteristics (2, 4, 
5), self-report data (12), behavioral rating scales (1), and adjustment in- 
ventories (6, 7, 13). 

A sociometric-type device of the “guess who” variety was, therefore, ad- 
ministered. 

PROCEDURE 

A group consisting of 92 boys and 111 girls in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades comprised the sample.? They received the Impulsivity Scale (14) 
and an abbreviated form of the Tuddenham Reputation Test (17). For 
economy and convenience, not all of the items on the Reputation Test were 
employed. The items used are indicated in Table 1. Children scoring in the 
upper and lower quartiles on the Impulsivity Scale were compared in terms 
of their scores on the Reputation Test using Tuddenham’s system of scoring. 

RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the results of this comparison. 
TABLE 1 
SoctomMetric Ratines or High anp Low ImpPuLSIvEs* 














Boys Girls 
Measure High Imp. Low Imp. High Imp. Low Imp 

(N =21) (N =20) (N =25) (N =35). 

Mean Mean Mean Mean 
1. Quiet —28.34* —2.19 3.63** 14.17 
2. Popular 41.41 4.99 12.34 8.98 
3. se —14.48* 2.42 2.31 6.79 
4. Takes Chances “uw” 4.99 i. —3.54 
5. Bossy —16.65* 3.88 —.76 5.15 
6. Good Sport 1.02 6.59 7.13 7.98 
7. Bashful 5.80** —2.94 5.08 2.45 
8. Good at Games 7.55 3.29 7.64 3.26 
9. Gets Mad — 10.00 — .63 .87 3.61 
10. Real Boy 17.33 12.97 
11. Little Lady —16.38* 1.15 
12. Show Off —15.84* 2.59 —2.46*** 3.50 
13. Leader 4.92°** —1.57 6.72 2.92 
14. Tidy .12 4.82: 10.53 10.62 
15. Fights —14.78** . 66 1.65 3.50 
16. Best Friend 14.07 10.69 14.82 14.46 





* A positive mean indicates that the average score is on the favorable side of the indifference point. 
A negative mean indicates the unfavorable side. Comparison of these scores with the original stand- 
ardization groups can be obtained from Tuddenham. (17). 


*p< .0l 
p< .05 
p< .10 
2 The authors wish to express their indebtedness to Mr. E. Morgan for assist- 
ance in obtaining the sample. 
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The N’s varied slightly for each dimension on the Reputation Test, as 
by Tuddenham’s method, it is possible to receive no score on a dimension 
(e.g., no one selects or names an individual for that question). For con- 
venience in tabular presentation, these minor shifts in the size of each N are 
not presented. As can be seen, the highly impulsive boys, when compared 
with those with low scores on impulsiveness, are perceived by their peers as 
significantly more wiggly (which children wiggle a lot and can’t sit still, or 
get up and walk around a lot?), more quarrelsome (which children quarrel 
and argue a lot?), more bossy (which children are bossy and try to run 
things?), more often showing off (which ones show off a lot and act silly?), 
less bashful (which children aren’t the least bit bashful and don’t mind re- 
citing in the class before visitors?) , fighting more (which children get into a 
lot of fights and like to fight?), taking chances, and acting as leaders. 

Though some of the differences obtained did not achieve statistical sig- 
nificance, it is interesting to note that the tendency is for boys high on im- 
pulsivity to be seen also as less popular, as poor sports, tending to get mad 
more easily, and less tidy than boys low on impulsivity. These suggested 
findings are certainly consonant with the correlations obtained in related re- 
search between impulsiveness and measures of emotional instability. And 
further, they suggest that the masculine character of these boys is, in most 
instances, evaluated by their peers as only a “front.” Otherwise, for example, 
we would expect leadership and sportsmanship, or fighting and popularity 
to go together, as they do with Tuddenham’s popular boys, rather than to be 
contrasted as they are in these results. 

The highly impulsive girls, when compared with those with low scores, 
are perceived by their peers as significantly more tomboyish (which girls 
like to play boys’ games and do the things boys do?), as more wiggly, as 
more inclined to take chances (which ones like to take big chances when 
they are playing games?), and as tending more to show off. Again, though 
not significant statistically, highly impulsive girls tend to be perceived as 
somewhat more quarrelsome, bossy, better at games, as getting mad more 
easily, and as leaders. 


RESULTS 


The results indicate a remarkable consistency between the way in which 
these impulsive boys perceive themselves (their score on the Impulsivity 
Scale) and the way in which they are perceived by their peers (their attri- 
butions on the Reputation Test). The consistency between the two may be 
viewed as a partial validation of the Impulsivity Scale as an instrument cap- 
able of discriminating between extremes on a behavior dimension of this 
sort. Examination of the items in the Impulsivity Scale indicates that the 
“impulsiveness” being measured centers on restlessness (“I like to wrestle 
and horse around”, “I like to keep moving around”), and code-breaking 
(“It’s hard to stick to the rules if you’re losing the game”, “I don’t think you 
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should always have to do what you are told”). One may infer that it is the 
same general type of behavior which is being referred to when these boys 
are seen by their peers as significantly more wiggly, quarrelsome, bossy, 
show-off, immodest, and given to fighting. As the items in the Impulsivity 
Scale were originally validated against teachers’ rankings, it can be con- 
cluded that the teachers who did the rankings tended to place highest on 
their lists those boys who had these sorts of characteristics. In short, impul- 
siveness to these teachers connoted essentially “out of field” or “nuisance” 
behavior in the classroom. 

McFarlane (8) also found that the highest agreement between the rat- 
ings of classmates and teachers occurred for behaviors termed “negativism,” 
“quarrelsomeness,” and “physical restlessness,” all of which are types of be- 
havior troublesome to a school regime. We might conclude that the success 
of the present scale arises from the fact that it measures obtrusive character- 
istics of this sort, characteristics quite obvious to teachers, peers, and those 
who possess them. Elsewhere it has been demonstrated that the boys who 
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score high on this scale tend to be more feminine, unstable, and immature 


than their low scoring peers (15). The impulsive behavior of these boys has 
been interpreted as a defense mechanism, a form of pseudomasculinity, 
through which these children disguise from themselves their sex role de- 


viancy and actual preference for more immature forms of behavior. This | 


hypothesis gains support from the higher scores of these boys on the socio- 
metric items of quarrelsomeness and bossiness which, according to Tudden- 
ham’s norms, decrease with age in importance for boys. In showing them to 
such a marked degree, the impulsive boys are persisting with immature 
forms of behavior. 

In previous studies, girls scoring higher on this scale have been found 
to be more masculine in their play preferences. This masculinity on their 
part is further supported by their wiggliness, chance-taking, and tomboyish- 


_— 


ness on the present Reputation Test. On these items, boys normally receive | 


significantly higher scores than girls. We may assume that once again, it is 
the obtrusive value of these behaviors that has led to the consistencies dis- 
covered between original teacher rankings, the girls’ self-perceptions, and 
classmate reputation ratings. In short, both boys and girls who score high on 
the Impulsivity Scale demonstrate behavior which is deviant for their sex, 
are themselves a nuisance in their classrooms, are noticed as such by both 
pupils and teacher, and yet are aware of this behavior in themselves. 

It is of interest to note that the “reputation” indices are more discrimi- 
nating for boys high and low on impulsiveness than for girls high and low on 
impulsiveness. It may be that the patterns of behavior which are thought 
conventional for boys are more restricted. while those seen as permissible for 
girls cover a wider range of activities. Thus, even very masculine patterns 
of behavior for girls would be within the limits of that which is tolerated 
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(3). The investigators have discovered that such a difference between the 
sexes certainly holds in the area of play behaviors (10, 16). 


SUMMARY 


The present investigation sought to examine the manner in which chil- 
dren scoring high and low on a measure of impulsiveness would be perceived 
by their peers. The results lend support to the validity of the scale as a 
measure of impulsiveness. Both boys and girls who score high on the Impul- 
sivity Scale are characterized by their peers as bossy, wiggly, chance-taking, 
and showing-off. The suggestion is made that it is the obtrusive value of 
these characteristics in the classroom which leads to the discovered con- 
gruencies between the perceptions of teachers and peers, and the self- 
perceptions of the impulsive children. 
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A DYNAMIC THEORY OF THE READING PROCESS 


RutH STRANG 


University of Arizona 


Reading has been described as a simple process of associating printed 
words with their meanings; as a process of “getting meaning from printed 
material by putting meaning into it”; as a psycho-physical process involving 
many interrelated factors of intelligence and linguistic ability, vision and 
speech, character and personality (3). There have been attempts to locate 
and define a central core or radix from which all the aspects of reading 
readiness and performance might be said to stem (2). This central, moti- 
vating “mobilizer” has been variously described as the self-concept, a deep- 
seated value system, a desire, or an organizing philosophy of life. It is, in 
Holmes’ words, “psycho-catalytic.” 

Attempts have also been made to organize the components of the read- 
ing process into a dynamic sequence that would show how reading behavior 
in a given situation relates to concepts and context, to needs and attitudes, 
and to ability and background (5). 

The aim of this article is two-fold: (a) to carry still further the tendency 
toward complexity that is already observable in descriptions of the reading 
process, and (b) to indicate more clearly the dynamics of this process. The 
reading teacher who is equipped with an awareness of the comprehensive 
possibilities of the reading process and armed with some hypotheses as to its 
dynamics, may be able to understand more clearly the forces that are at 
work in individual readers, and in groups. Moreover, this kind of under- 
standing may help to divert future research away from the study of isolated 
factors toward inquiry into the dynamic relations that may be observed 
among component parts of the process. 

The process is circular in nature, beginning with the reader as a person 
who interacts with the reading situation and makes a complex response 
which leaves some imprint on his nervous system and influences his percep- 
tion of similar situations. Each of the components in this interacting process 
will now be described. 


THE READER 


Study of the reading process should start with the organism, the child, 
the reader. Anatomical, physiological, psychological, and social factors are 
all involved. 

The quality of the nervous system which the child has inherited makes 
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him more or less receptive to and retentive of stimuli. There is increasing 
recognition of the importance of minor brain injury inflicted at birth, such 
as that caused by oxygen deprivation; these injuries are difficult to detect 
(1). The child’s visual and auditory structures may be either normal or 
defective. These and other physical conditions define the limits of the in- 
dividual’s reading potential; his performance cannot exceed these structural 
limits. 

Performance is determined by the way in which the eyes and the brain 
function. The individual’s eye movements while reading indicate his degree 
of oculomotor control—his optical efficiency. 

The self-concept exerts a more pervasive influence on the individual’s 
reading development. This concept embraces such factors as attitudes 
toward himself, his level of aspiration, his social 1. iations, his reading 
ability, his school success. One nine-year-old boy said repeatedly in the first 
interview in response to the worker’s questions, “Can’t read,” “Just can’t 
read.” He was convinced that he could not learn to read and that efforts to 
teach him would fail. He summarized previous remedial instruction by say- 
ing, “Didn’t learn nothing.” With such a hopeless attitude toward himself, 
little progress in reading could be expected. 

If he thinks of himself as worthless, then why put forth effort? If he 
thinks of himself as stupid, why try to learn? If he is unwilling to relinquish 
the security of childhood, then he regards ability to read as a threat to his 
status quo. If he feels that he is being pressed into a superimposed parental 
mold, then he may struggle to resist this loss of self. He may conform out- 
wardly, but sabotage all attempts to teach him to read. Negative or inaccu- 
rate self-concepts are found at the bottom of our most baffling reading cases. 
They are persistent, pervasive, resistant to change. Instruction in reading 
techniques brings meager results until the individual perceives himself in a 
more hopeful, responsive way. 

Underlying factors such as the self-concept stem from the child’s inter- 
personal relations at home, in school, in the neighborhood; from other 
people’s attitudes, responses, and example; and from his previous experiences 
of success or failure. If the child has been loved and accepted, praised for 
making progress, and occasionally challenged by the withholding of praise, 
he will be curious about printed words, eager to unravel their mystery, free 
to devote his psychological energy to learning. He thinks of himself as a 
competent person, able to succeed with reasonable effort, accepted by and 
acceptable to the persons who are important in his life. 

As the child grows older, he develops interests, values, goals, and stand- 
ards which determine his orientation to a task and further influence his 
reading development. If he has developed standards of accuracy and pre- 
cision, then he will check his guesses about the meaning of key words and 
his comprehension of a paragraph or a chapter as a whole. He will examine 
the author’s conclusions and try to determine the authenticity of his state- 
ments. If he is concerned with the welfare of others, his choice of reading 
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material will have a social emphasis. His purpose determines why he reads, 
what he reads, how he reads, and what he gets out of and remembers from 
his reading. 

Underlying the development of the self-concept and the attitudes and 
values that are related to it is the child’s early environment. Child-care prac- 
tices exert a still undetermined influence on the infant’s adjustment to his 
new world. There is considerable evidence that early experiences facilitate 
or inhibit oral speech (4), which is, of course, the precursor of reading. The 
pre-reading experiences that occur during the preschool years may develop 
readiness for reading in the first grade. Success in beginning reading has a 
cumulative effect, just as failure here is likely to have emotional concomi- 
tants that may be more damaging in the long run than the initial causes of 
the reading difficulty. 

Sibling relationships may affect a child’s reading achievement in various 
ways. One boy, fearful of expressing his hostility toward a more successful 
brother seemed to feel that he had to clamp down on other forms of ex- 
pression also, including reading. Another, suspecting that his brother was 
actually superior, refused to try to learn to read for fear he would fail, and 
thus demonstrate his lack of ability. 

Many factors of this kind affect the child’s reading achievement. Most 
of the substrata factors described and measured by Holmes represent the 
individual's accumulated achievement — the intelligent responses he has 
learned to make to the tasks he has encountered on tests, as in the Thurstone 
Primary Mental Abilities Test; the linguistic skills he has acquired, such as 
vocabulary in context and in isolation, phonetic association, word sense, 
homonymic meaning, spelling, prefixes, suffixes, and roots; listening ability; 
and range of information. The more competent he is in these acquired learn- 
ings, the better he will be able to handle each new reading situation, other 
things being equal, including emotional factors. 

These factors and many others — structural, physiological, emotional, in- 
tellectual, and environmental — affect the individual’s achievement, up to a 
given point; they also have an important bearing on the way in which he is 
likely to respond to any new reading situation. Unless we recognize them 
we shall not fully understand his response to the reading task, nor interpret 
it accurately. 


THE STIMULUS SITUATION 


The individual interacts with the reading situation which he faces at any 
given time. His response cannot be described as a simple S-R bond; it in- 
volves the interaction of the group and the reader’s idiosyncratic response to 
the total situation. The reading situation includes many factors. The sur- 
rounding culture often exerts a profound influence, through the attitudes 
that it fosters toward reading and toward education in general, and through 
the life goals and purposes that it accepts or advocates. 

The personal relations that prevail in the classroom or the home may 
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facilitate or inhibit reading. One bright 14-year-old boy, who had not 
learned to read in elementary school, explained: “In the first grade, I didn’t 
like the teacher —I mean, she didn’t like me. And I had the same teacher 
for two years.” Learning takes place in a complex of relationships. There is 
not only the pupil-teacher relationship; there are also pupil-pupil relation- 
ships that are created by the pupils’ attitudes toward one another. They 
may take a helpful attitude toward one another, saying, “You did better this 
time.” Or they may shout out the word which the poor reader is struggling 
to pronounce, or laugh at his mistakes in pronunciation or interpretation. 

The teacher’s skill is a very important factor in the stimulus situation. 
His role is to stimulate the pupils so that they want to read, and also to 
analyze the steps in the learning process so that they will have the experi- 
ence of success. 

Distractions, or competing attractions, may make it difficult or impossible 
to give wholehearted attention to the reading situation. At home, the reader 
may be expected to run errands for his mother; his brothers and sisters may 
barge noisily into the room where he is trying to read; the next TV program 
may lure his attention away. These are only a few of the possible factors 
that cause youngsters to stop reading or prevent them from concentrating 
on the content. 

Last, but certainly not least, we must consider the appeal of the reading 
material itself. Does it meet some need, or contribute to some activity in 
which the pupil is vitally interested? Does the content have intrinsic interest 
— the pull of a well-constructed plot, the excitement of unfolding vistas of 
new knowledge? Is the selection suited to the ability of the reader — not so 
difficult as to cause frustration, not so easy as to produce boredom? Is the 
format free from unnecessary visual difficulties such as small type, lack of 
sharp contrast between the paper and the print, glare from glossy paper, or 
discouragingly dense blocks of print? 

The stimulus situation may be viewed in the light of Lewin’s field theory 
as a matrix of positive and negative valences. This view recognizes the pull 
and push of numerous factors in the environment — in the total reading 
situation or field. 

Any or all of the factors mentioned above may affect the reader’s re- 
sponse. Different persons will respond differently to the same material; the 
same person will respond differently at different times. Moreover, a given 
stimulus or piece of reading material brings different results when presented 
in different ways. Even with the same presentation, the same stimulus, the 
same material, and the same persons, we may get different results if we alter 
some other aspect of the total situation. 

The skillful teacher will often set the stage so that the desired response 
will be likely to occur. In some instances the whole situation surrounding 
the pupil’s response may take on a rewarding aspect. Sometimes a stimulus 
that is not initially rewarding may become reinforced, only to be negated 
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by another stimulus that follows too closely. Teachers seldom recognize the 
complexity of the reading situation; they tend to expect a certain procedure 
to produce uniformly good results with all pupils. 


RESPONSE 


The pupil responds to the content of the material, and to the stimulus 
situation as a whole. This response may take many forms, ranging from com- 
plete withdrawal to genuine creativity. The first response to the printed mat- 
ter is unlearned: It is merely the sensation of seeing. The next step — percep- 
tion of a word or group of words — adds meaning to the visual impression. 

This meaning may be derived in many different ways — from the context 
alone, or from the context plus just enough other word recognition to give 
the meaning. The effective reader requires a minimum of clues to meaning. 
Unfamiliar words are misread more often than familiar words. Perception is 
sometimes affected by the reader’s preoccupation at the moment, or by his 
attitudes and background. In one city, waste paper cans marked “Litter” had 
to be relabeled because so many people put letters in them. 

Once he has perceived the meaning of the words, the reader may be 
content merely to repeat what the author has said. Or he may translate this 
into his own words. He may read between the lines and beyond the lines. 

If the pupils’ reading has been motivated by a goal or purpose or by 
specific questions to be answered, his response may be expected to be pene- 
trating and possibly original. The reader’s response may also involve feelings 
— enjoyment, dislike, sadness, amusement. Closely related to the feeling re- 
sponse which helps the reader identify with the characters and events in 
the story is the personal development which we assume we may expect when 
the reader identifies with a noble character or when he learns through read- 
ing a better way of handling his own life situation. 

In addition, the pupil responds not only to the reading material per se; 
he may also respond to the reading situation as a whole — with enjoyment, 
interest, or satisfaction, or with annoyance, embarrassment, hostility, or 
resistance. 

Any response to the reading situation leaves some impression on the 
nervous system. Ideally, the response is built into a schema, as described by 
F. C. Bartlett and apparently taken over by Piaget, “a kind of mental pattern 
or framework in which all our past experience relevant to the percept or 
concept is integrated, so that as each new impression enters consciousness, 
it is charged with all that has gone before” (6). If prior experience is thus 
used, reactivated, and modified by the present response, the new pattern 
will be more easily recognized or recalled. 

Many reading teachers are discouraged by the fact that some children 
seem to forget words and skills almost as fast as they learn them. If, how- 
ever, changing mental patterns are kept flexible and growing, more of the 
new learning should be retained. Too much drill prevents the new responses 
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from being consolidated into increasingly useful systems of reading concepts 
and skills. 

The individual's response to a reading situation also influences the way 
in which he perceives a new reading situation. This, in turn, is influenced 
by his past experience, by the cultural level of his home and neighborhood, 
by the attitude of his classmates, and by the morale of the class. The in- 
fluence of a prior experience was well illustrated by Helen Carpenter in her 
work with children of retarded mental development. The first day the pupils 
read a ghost story that was interesting and well suited to their reading 
ability. They puzzled out the difficult words without asking for help, and 
were eager to discuss the story after they had read it. The next day they 
were alert and asked expectantly, “Are we going to have another story 
today?” When they were given an article about cultured pearls, they began 
to read it, but their initial interest soon dwindled. The next day they rather 
indifferently asked, “Are we going to have another lesson today?” 

The person whose experiences with reading have been generally un- 
pleasant will find ways of avoiding or sabotaging the learning situation. A 
strong habit of avoidance may persist even when the unpleasant aspects of 
the situation have been removed. Every satisfying reading experience is a 
good investment for the future. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


This theory starts with the reader. It considers all the measurable factors 
mentioned by Holmes as influencing the individual’s potential reading per- 
formance. In addition, it includes other factors that are difficult to measure 
precisely, but which may account for one-fourth or more of the variance not 
chargeable to the factors studied. These dynamic attitudes, goals, and values 
probably occupy a central position in the reading process; they may well 
affect all the specific attainments prerequisite to reading. Such “psycho- 
catalytic” factors develop in response to interpersonal relations in the home, 
school, and neighborhood, and to previous experiences of success and failure. 
All these abilities, attitudes, and drives are brought to bear on each reading 
situation. 

The situation itself is dynamic. According to Lewin’s Field Theory, it pre- 
sents attractions and repulsions, positive and negative valences. The content 
of the reading material may evoke interest or boredom. The reading en- 
vironment may be distracting or conducive to concentration. The prevalent 
personal relations may motivate reading or create resistance to it. We must 
recognize that the individual interacts with the reading situation. 

It is difficult to predict what response an individual will make to this 
complex of factors in the environment and within himself. Responses will 
vary with individuals, and with the same individual at different times. Emo- 
tional difficulties may prevent the reader from using previously acquired 
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abilities and attainments which should contribute to his proficiency in 
reading. 

No progress in reading would be made if no trace of previous experi- 
ences remained in the nervous system. The more flexibly the individual 
integrates each reading experience into the patterns of knowledge and skills 
that he has already acquired, the more effectively he will read and remem- 
ber. He continually draws on “the structured reservoir of memories and 
habits.” 

The satisfaction or annoyance that accompanies or follows the entire 
process affects the way in which the reader perceives the next reading situa- 
tion, and his perception of it, in turn, affects his response. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The problem of the child in the task of learning to read is of serious con- 
cern to psychologists, as well as to educators, parents, and children them- 
selves. Among the many possible causes of reading retardation, some, such 
as physical handicaps or low intelligence, are obvious. Others are more 
subtle. Recent psychological research suggests that certain motivational and 
perceptual characteristics of children may interact with common techniques 
used in the teaching of reading. Individual differences in such factors as 
selective perception or emotional needs may dispose pupils to find that one 
or another method of teaching makes learning easier, more palatable, or more 
satisfying. The classroom procedure that is effective for some children may 
prove to be deleterious to the performance or development of others. If a 
clear-cut association can be shown between school achievement and an inter- 
action of pupil personality and teaching method, the implications will be 
far-reaching for the psychology of learning and instruction as well as for 
teaching the specific skill of reading. 

Each person restructures any stimulus into a unique pattern that fits his 
own expectations, conceptions, values, taboos, and wishes. Learning becomes 
a function of what the individual does to the material as well as of the actual 
content of the material. Studies of perceptual defense (16, 26) and clinical 
observations of children with learning difficulties (28) have given evidence 
of perceptual distortions that protect the individual from conscious recogni- 
tion of unwanted or feared stimuli. Bruner (5) emphasizes the factor of 
expectation, interpreting his research as evidence that the individual per- 
ceives by using a set of cues which he has learned from his particular experi- 
ences to associate with certain situations. 

1 This investigation was part of a program of studies conducted at the 
Harvard Laboratory for Research in Instruction under the direction of Dr. John 
B. Carroll, who gave much help during the collection and analysis of data. We 
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A child’s personal reconstruction of stimuli in perception may be vastly 
different from reality as a consequence of his unique needs, anxieties, or am- 
bitions. For instance, when a teacher kindly remarks, “I know you will do 
well,” some children may perceive severe threat, perhaps unconsciously 
generalizing from earlier traumatic experiences when an authority figure 
demanded performance beyond their capacities. When a teacher attempts 
to be democratic and permissive, some other children’s conflicts over making 
decisions in the absence of direction may cause them to perceive only dis- 
organization, danger, and confusion. If the teacher as well as the child is 
unaware that what is seen or heard is not being interpreted realistically, it 
is impossible for the teacher to help the pupil perceive correctly. 

It seems probable that one cannot teach a single lesson in a particular 
manner with any assurance that all children will have perceived the con- 
tent as intended or will attend to it as hoped, free of crippling anxiety or 
other preoccupation. If almost all children are to be reached and some de- 
gree of unity established in the perception of a given fact or generalization, 
a differentiation of teaching methods may be required. Interest in these 
problems led to an investigation of ways in which reading is currently 
taught. 


Methods of Instruction in Reading 


There are two major schools of thought about the teaching of reading, 
and each group leans upon psychological principles to support the method 
advocated. Much controversy between the groups has been publicized in 
recent years, particularly as an aftermath of Flesch’s Why Johnny Can't 
Read (11) which provoked a rebuttal by Carroll (7). A summary of the 
two systems is presented below. 

One group would initiate reading instruction through systematic presen- 
tation of sounds and their letter symbols, and teaching for competence in the 
skill of “sounding out” the words encountered in reading. This “phonics” 
method is basically a system of rules; the child learns that the word symbols 
have been built from the letter elements in an orderly manner. Most such 
systems begin with a limited number of letters. The children are drilled in 
the sound-letter associations. Syllables and words are built by the child 
through the use of known word elements, with new letters and letter combi- 
nations presented systematically, followed by drill, and then by usage in 
word attack. The phonics approach is usually followed by an emphasis upon 
thought-getting when the child actually begins to read, with whole words 
becoming automatically recognized after the child establishes the skill of 
word analysis. Proponents of the system argue that since the child has al- 
ready acquired much of the spoken language, his greatest need in learning 
to read is to achieve mastery of the translation of the alphabetical symbols. 

In contrast to the method in which phonics is emphasized from the out- 
set, the “whole-word” or “look-and-say” approach to initial reading instruc- 
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tion has been advocated by many educators in recent decades and is in wide 
use throughout the United States. Instruction begins with narrative reading 
material. The child is taught to recognize whole word configurations in asso- 
ciation with meaning, thus developing a “sight vocabulary” through repeti- 
tive exposure to a limited but gradually expanding number of words. The 
original “sight vocabulary” of 50 to 200 words is learned through memoriza- 
tion of total word forms with little or no attention to the alphabetical details 
of word construction. The words that are taught are chosen for their concept 
and interest value rather than in accordance with any designed plan for 
systematizing word recognition. The whole-word approach is followed by 
instruction in a variety of word attack skills including phonics, but the latter 
is taught incidentally, i.e., when the teacher perceives the need during the 
on-going process of reading for meaning. In the procedure, generalizations 
are made, and used later in attempts at word analysis, but there is seldom 
a systematic follow-through with isolated drills to establish the learning of 
one generalization at a time in an ordered fashion. Other word attack tech- 
niques accompanying the sight method encourage the child to make “trial 
responses” on unfamiliar words, i.e., to make intelligent guesses, on the 
basis of clues gained from pictures, text, or configuration. 

Proponents of the whole word method argue that since the only real 
objective of reading is to derive meaning from the printed words, skill in 
achieving this objective can best be attained through successful and reward- 
ing experience in actual reading. They argue further that an early emphasis 
upon phonic analysis impedes the child in the process of thought-getting, 
and that the irregularities in spelling render this approach confusing. In con- 
trast, advocates of phonics allege that many children taught with a sight 
emphasis cannot analyze new words effectively and do poorly in composi- 
tion because they fail to differentiate nuances of spelling. 

Of course individual teachers can be found who use a combination of 
techniques from both systems. Nevertheless, one emphasis has tended to ex- 
clude the other in many educational settings. The major differences between 
the two systems are found in (a) the timing of the introduction of phonics 
instruction; (b) the degree of systemization of phonics instruction; (c) the 
emphasis upon phonics as a basic tool in word attack; and (d) the encour- 
agement of trial responses on the basis of clues other than letter-sound asso- 
ciations. 

Many researchers have investigated the differential effectiveness of the 
two methods. The results are inconclusive and contradictory, often showing 
no significant differences in reading skill between groups taught one way 
and those taught another, but usually finding a substantial and about equal 
number of children in botit systems who do not achieve satisfactorily in read- 
ing and whose under achievement or relatively poor performance is not ex- 
plained by the usual “causes” of school failure, such as low intelligence or 
clear-cut emotional problems. After reviewing the literature, Witty and 
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Sizemore (31) concluded that while differences in method of reading in- | 
struction may produce different qualities of reading skill, they are incon- 
sequential when overall skill is judged. Others have voiced opinions that 
many children learn to read more successfully through the whole-word ap- | 
proach, but that certain children seem to make better progress through a 
systematic study of phonics. 


Interaction of Personality and Methods 


This latter observation suggests that there may be an interaction between 
children’s personality characteristics and methods of teaching. Until recently 
there has been almost no attempt through research to discover whether one 
teaching method may have been more effective than another for certain 
students because of the students’ individual characteristics. 

The few relevant studies, all within the past decade, have in every case 
dealt with college students. Wispe (29), Smith, et al. (25), and McKeachie 
(18) have reported experiments which suggest that teaching methods inter- 
act with student personality characteristics. In all these experiments some 
students were placed in recitation or lecture sections where expectations were 
clearly defined, while other students were placed in seminar-like sections 
where they were free to establish objectives and course procedures. In one 
instance, Smith, et al., the more highly structured sections were taught in a 
cold, impersonal, even punitive manner, while the unstructured sections | 
were conducted in a warm, supportive, and permissive atmosphere. In all 
three instances, a type of student was identified who appeared to demand 
a high degree of structuring in the learning situation in order to make op- | 
timum progress. Wispe describes such students as personally insecure and | 
dependent: 


— 


In the first place, this insecurity demands an abnormal amount of structuring 

of the situation, so that tensions arising out of the fear of doing the wrong | 
thing can be reduced. . . . When this kind of student, who is disposed toward 
a highly dependent type of educational system, with desires for direction that 
cannot be met by any “normal” amount of instructor-structuring of the situa- 
tion, is placed in a permissive section, the real conflict comes to the fore. 
Being intensely frustrated, and lacking the personal security to make the best 
of a bad situation, this student becomes rigid, intropunitive, and vindictive 
in his evaluation of sections and instructors. .To this student the permissive 
section meetings are “absolutely worthless,” a place where intellectual con- 
fusion is heaped upon personal anxiety. (Pp. 173-177) 


Such reports suggest a promising method of attack on the problem at 
hand. The two methods of teaching reading described may be viewed as 
providing contrasting amounts of structure imposed in the definition of the 
task. From the above reports, two different pupil personality tendencies ap- 
pear relevant: anxiety and compulsivity, tendencies for which there is much | 
descriptive evidence in the literature. If an interaction does exist between 
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teaching methods and these two personality types, we should find that highly 
anxious or highly compulsive children will perform successfully when ex- 
posed to one method of instruction while similar children will do less well 
or even fail when taught by the other method. Before making a prediction, 
we need to look at (a) structure in teaching, and (b) the nature of anxiety 
and compulsivity. 


Structure as a Dimension in the Teaching of Reading 


Structure in teaching involves the availability of cues within the whole 
that give certainty of meaning, definiteness of form, or clearly understood 
expectations. Usually this means that material is presented sequentially in 
such a way that when new stimuli are introduced, the learner is able to 
recognize familiar elements and attack each problem on the basis of prior 
learning of fundamental skills, facts, or principles. In structured teaching, 
the child is made aware of all expectations through carefully defined rules; 
when new situations are presented, the child is prepared to act with cer- 
tainty on the basis of previously taught information.” 

We believe that the two methods of teaching reading provide different 
amounts of structure. The phonics method, because of its reliance upon ° 
rules, systematic arrangement, and provision for certainty in problem-solv- 
ing, appears to represent a high degree of structuring. The whole-word 
method, particularly in its earlier stages, can be judged as relatively un- 
structured because of its lack of discipline in word attack, and its encour- 
agement of “intelligent guessing” on the basis of loosely defined clues. 


Personality Tendencies 


Anxiety and compulsivity, the two personality characteristics chosen 
for the investigation of a possible interaction with methods, are discussed 
below to determine what evidence exists that would enable us to predict 
the direction of interaction. 

Compulsivity: Fenichel (10) describes the need for being systematic 
and for clinging to known routine and clear guide-rules as it occurs in the 
obsessive-compulsive, as well as the tendency of such persons to classify 
ideas rigidly in logical categories and to think in black and white terms. 
Meticulous preoccupation with small, insignificant details and with the letter 
of the law are noted in many cases with a frequent inability to see the forest 
for the trees. 

2 “Structure,” as a term long applied to educational practices, has recently 
taken on a special color as a result of Bruner’s (6) writings. He uses the term 
with a meaning which differs somewhat from ours. To him, structure is an 
attribute of the curriculum concerned with the sequence of the conceptual prin- 
ciples taught and their application to the mastery of later material. (We are 
using “structure” in a more traditional sense as referring to the clarity of pro- 
cedure to be followed in a given task and the explicitness of the connections 
between one task and the next. This usage does not exclude Bruner’s theme. ) 
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Murphy (19) offers a functional description of the compulsive person- 
ality: “Everything that is free, uncontrolled, spontaneous is dangerous. Papa 
will spank. Play safe; put the books back in the right place; rule the note- 
paper neatly; pay your bills on the first of the month; be good.” (p. 748) 

Frenkel-Brunswik (12) pursued the task of demonstrating the inhibitory 
and paralyzing effects of harsh discipline upon the initiative and imagina- 
tion of children. In homes with a rigid orientation she found that discipline 
was often based upon an expectation of the quick learning of external, super- 
ficial rules. Her description of the behavior of children from such homes is 
typical of the syndrome of compulsivity: 


In order to reduce conflict and anxiety and to maintain stereotyped patterns, 
certain aspects of experience have to be kept out of awareness. . . . The cling- 
ing to the familiar and precise detail can go hand in hand with the ignoring 
of most of the remaining aspects of the stimulus configuration, resulting in 
an altogether haphazard approach to reality. (Pp. 487-489) 


Children of this type exhibited an extreme intolerance of ambiguity. Am- 
biguity seems to be perceived as a warning of the uncertainty of continued 
well-being and tends to evoke fear or anxiety. It is as though the individual 
would prefer to see anything “certain” rather than remain in a state of flux, 
often accepting superficial clarity at a cost of maladaptive behavior. 

In summary, the compulsive person appears to have exaggerated concep- 
tions about exactness and order, and is oriented motivationally and percep- 
tually by these concerns. Compulsives are described as relatively rigid, pre- 
occupied with small details, inhibited in spontaneity, conforming, perfec- 
tionistic, seeking certainty, and intolerant of the ambiguous or incongruous 
situation. Of course these adjectives apply in marked degree only to dis- 
ordered personalities (or to some fairly well-adjusted people in periods of 
stress). But obsessive-compulsive tendencies can be observed in so many 
children who are clinically within the normal range that we found it possible 
to categorize our sample of “normal” public school pupils as relatively “high,” 
“medium,” or “low” in compulsivity. It seems logical to predict that the 
structured phonics program would facilitate school progress for children 
who show evidence of “high” compulsivity compared with similar children 
exposed to an unstructured whole-word reading program. The latter ap- 
proach would probably be perceived by such children as disorganized and 
unsystematic, and they could be expected to have difficulty in complying 
with the requirement to guess in ambiguous situations. 

Anxiety: Anxiety as a universal experience of human beings and as a 
factor in neurosis has long been recognized as a key psychological phe- 
nomenon, but only recently has there been a concentrated attack upon it as 
a personality variable in normal subjects. People measured as highly anxious 
have been shown to perceive more intense threat in a greater variety of cir- 
cumstances (14). It appears that anxiety is a response to stress or to the 
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perception of threat. When experienced at an optimum level for the subject, 
such anxiety facilitates problem-solving behavior (22), but at an intense 
level it exerts a disorganizing effect (8), diminishing the powers of dis- 
crimination and thinking. 

Korchin and Levine (15) analyzed types of errors and rate of learning 
verbal material and found that the more anxious subjects differed little from 
non-anxious in the amount learned when dealing with simple and logically 
associated material, but that the differences were significant when difficult 
or unfamiliar material was presented, particularly if it was contradictory to 
previous knowledge. Their interpretation was, “In the situation in which 
the subject has to make a novel adjustment and cannot utilize existing be- 
havior patterns, the possibility of failure and the consequent loss of self- 
esteem can further release anxiety and further reduce the subject’s ability 
to develop appropriate behavior.” (Pp. 234-240). A similar point is made 
by Ausubel, et al. (3). 

Noll (20) investigated the relation of anxiety to the learning and reten- 
tion of verbal material. He found that the more difficult the task, the more 
difficult it was for highly anxious subjects to habituate to the learning situa- 
tion, but that they were able to do so when required to master a series of 
tasks that aided in the structuring of the succeeding tasks. When task diffi- - 
culty was thus structured, the anxious subjects performed as well as, or bet- 
ter than the other group. 

These findings seem directly applicable to the problem of this study, and 
justify forecasting the direction of an interaction between anxiety and meth- 
ods of teaching beginning reading. We predicted that if learning experiences 
are highly structured as in the phonics method of teaching reading, the 
child with high anxiety will make greater progress in school than similar 
children in the unstructured setting. 

Thus the structured phonics approach should allow anxious children as 
well as compulsive children to do better than they would have with the 
unstructured, whole-word method. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


Selection of Schools Representing Methods of Reading Instruction 


Two city school systems were chosen to be representative of the methods 
of instruction required for this study. Trained independent observers sur- 
veyed the methods of teaching primary reading throughout the two com- 
munities, using objective checklists. Classroom observations and studies of 
curricula were made in the first three grades, obtaining evidence of actual 
practices. In one system, all schools initiated reading through teaching the 
alphabet, using a systematic phonics program with phonics drill held sep- 
arately from reading practice, and through an emphasis upon “sounding 
out” as the major word-attack tool. In the other school system all primary 
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grade teachers were using the whole-word approach as the initial instruc- 
tional technique, followed by incidental phonics begun late in the first grade 
and continued throughout the primary grades. Objective categorizing of the 
data confirmed the classification of each school as structured or unstruc- 
tured, according to the dimension of structure discussed earlier in this paper. 

Further differences were noted in the general conditions in the class- 
rooms in the two school systems. In the structured schools, the classroom 
atmosphere was found to be more authoritarian and cold, the curriculum 
more traditional. In the unstructured schools, child expression and meaning- 
ful experience were emphasized throughout the curriculum, and the teachers 
were more democratic and permissive. 


Control of Socioeconomic Status 


It would have been desirable for the two communities to have differed 
only in respect to the variable being investigated: the degree of structure 
in teaching method. The structured schools were in an industrial city, with 
three-family tenement houses typical of the residential areas, but with one 
rather sizable section of middle-class homes. The unstructured schools were 
in a large suburban community, predominantly middle- to upper-middle 
class, but fringed by an industrial area. In order to equate the samples on 
socioeconomic status, we chose schools in both cities on the basis of socio- 
economic status of the neighborhoods. School principals and guidance work- 
ers made ratings of the various neighborhoods and the research team made 


\ 
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independent observations of houses and dwelling areas. An objective scale ; 


was developed for rating school neighborhoods from these data. Equal pro- 
portions of children in each city were drawn from upper-lower and lower- 


middle class neighborhoods. 


Subjects 


Individual differences in maturation and the development of readiness 
for learning to read indicate that not until the third grade have most children 
had ample opportunity to demonstrate their capacity for school achievement. 
Therefore, third-grade children were chosen as subjects for this study. 

For purposes of sample selection only (individual tests were given later) 
we obtained group test scores of reading achievement and intelligence from 
school records of the entire third-grade population in each school system.* 
The subjects for this study were randomly selected from stratified areas of 
the distribution, one-third as underachievers, one-third medium, and one- 
third over-achievers. Children whose reading scores were at least one 
standard deviation below the regression line of each total third-grade school 
population were considered under-achievers for the purposes of sample 


$In structured schools, the California Test of Mental Maturity was used as ) 


a measure of intelligence; in unstructured schools, the Kuhlmann-Anderson In- 
telligence Test. Reading achievement was recorded from scores on the Paragraph ' 
Meaning Subtest of Stanford Achievement Test, Form J, in both school systems. 
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selection. Over-achievers were at least one standard deviation above the 
regression line in their school system. The final sample was not significantly 
different from a normal distribution in regard to reading achievement or 
intelligence test scores. Twenty-four classrooms in twelve unstructured 
schools furnished 156 cases, 87 boys and 69 girls. Eight classrooms in three 
structured schools furnished 72 cases, 36 boys and 36 girls. Administrative 
restrictions necessitated the smaller sample size in the structured schools. 

It was assumed that the sampling procedure was purely random with 
respect to the personality variables under investigation. 


Rating Scale of Compulsivity 


An interview schedule of open-ended questions and a multiple-choice 
questionnaire* were prepared, and one parent of each of the sample children 
was seen in the home. The parent was asked to describe the child’s typical 
behavior in certain standard situations in which there was an opportunity to 
observe tendencies toward perfectionism in demands upon self and others, 
irrational conformity to rules, orderliness, punctuality, and need for cer- 
tainty. The interviewers were instructed not to suggest answers and, as much 
as possible, to record the parents’ actual words as they described the child’s 
behavior in home situations. 

The rating scale of compulsivity was constructed by first perusing the 
interview records, categorizing all evidence related to compulsivity, then 
arranging a distribution of such information apart from the case records. 
Final ratings were made on the basis of a point system which was developed 
after studying the distributions of actual behaviors recorded and assigning 
weight values to each type of behavior that was deviant from the discovered 
norms. Children scoring high in compulsivity were those who gave evidence 
of tension or emotionality in situations where there was lack of organization 
or conformity to standards and expectations, or who made exaggerated ef- 
forts to achieve these goals.5 The low compulsive child was one who ap- 
peared relatively unconcerned about such matters. For instance, the follow- 
ing statement was rated low in compulsivity, “She’s naturally quite neat 
about things, but it doesn’t bother her at all if her room gets messy. But she 
cleans it up very well when I remind her.” 


Measurement of Anxiety 


Castaneda, et al. (9) revised the Taylor Anxiety Scale for use with chil- 
dren. The Taylor Scale was adapted from the Minnesota Multiphastic Per- 
sonality Inventory, with item selection based upon clinical definitions of 

* These and other instruments used in the study are given in the report of 
Grimes (13) on which this article is partly based. 


5In order to fit the theoretically defined compulsive character we scored 
deviant behavior in either direction as compulsive: those whose need for orderli- 
ness was exaggerated, those who were rebelliously disorderly, and those who 
inconsistently oscillated between the extremes. 
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anxiety. There is much research evidence (27) to validate the use of the 
instrument in differentiating individuals who are likely to manifest anxiety 
in varying degrees. Reliability and validation work with the Children’s 
Anxiety Scale by Castaneda, et al. demonstrated results closely similar to 
the findings with the adult scale. Although the Taylor Scale was designed 
as a group testing device, in this study it was individually administered by 
psychologically trained workers who established rapport and assisted the 
children in reading the items.® 


Relationship of Anxiety to Compulsivity 


The question may be raised whether or not we are dealing with a com- 
mon factor in anxiety and compulsivity. The two ratings yield a correlation 
of +.04, which is not significantly different from zero; therefore, we have 
measured two different characteristics. In theory, compulsive behavior is a 
way of diminishing anxiety, and one might expect a negative association 
except for the possibility that for many children the obsessive-compulsive 
defenses are not sufficient to quell the amount of anxiety they suffer. The 
issue of interaction between anxiety and compulsivity will be taken up later. 


Criterion Measurement 


In the primary grades, reading permeates almost every aspect of school 
progress, and the children’s early experiences of success or failure in learning 
to read often set a pattern of total achievement that is relatively enduring 
throughout the following years. In establishing criterion measurements, it 
was therefore thought best to broaden the scope beyond the reading act 
itself. The predicted interaction effect should, if potent, extend its influence 
over all academic achievement. 

The Stanford Achievement Test, Form J, was administered by class- 
room teachers, consisting of a battery of six sub-tests: Paragraph Meaning, 
Word Meaning, Spelling, Language, Arithmetic Computation, and Arith- 
metic Reasoning. All of these sub-tests involve reading except Arithmetic 
Computation. Scores are stated in grade-equivalents on a national norm. 
The battery median grade-equivalent was used in data analysis in this study. 

The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children was administered to each 


® The work of Alpert and Haber (1) raises the question whether a test of 
situational anxiety specific to schooling, e.g., one of test-anxiety, might have 
been more appropriate and revealing than the Taylor Children’s Scale of general 
anxiety used in the present study. Such an instrument was not available at the 
time these data were collected. Since that time the Sarason (23) Scale of test 
anxiety for children has been developed. It is interesting to note that even 
though Alpert and Haber found no correlation between the Taylor Scale and 
academic achievement with college students, Castaneda found significant negative 
correlations between the Taylor Children’s Scale and achievement scores, fore- 
shadowing one aspect of the results reported below. Perhaps the contradiction 
arises from an absence, among those gaining entrance to college, of students 
whose general anxiety inhibits rather than facilitates school performance. 
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sample third-grade child by a clinical worker. The relationship of intelli- 
gence test scores to school achievement is a well-established fact (in this 
case, r= .506 p < .001); therefore, in the investigation of the present 
hypothesis, it was necessary to control this factor. 

The criterion score used in the statistical analysis is an index of over- or 
under-achievement. It is the discrepancy between the actual attained 
achievement test score and the score that would be predicted by the 1.Q. 
For example, on the basis of the regression equation, a child with an L.Q. of 
120 in this sample would be expected to earn an achievement test score of 
4.8 (grade equivalent). If a child with an I.Q. of 120 scored 5.5 in achieve- 
ment, his discrepancy score would be + .7, representing .7 of one year of 
over-achievement. A child with an I.Q. of 98 would be expected to earn an 
achievement test score of 3.5. If such a child scored 3.0, his discrepancy 
score would be — .5, representing .5 of one year of under-achievement. In 
this manner, the factors measured by the intelligence test were controlled, 
allowing discovered differences in achievement to be interpreted as result- 
ing from other variables. 


RESULTS 
Test of Interaction of Compulsivity and Teaching Methods 


Tables 1 and 2 present the results of the statistical analysis of the data 
when compulsivity is used as the descriptive variable. Figure 1 portrays the 
mean achievement scores of each sub-group graphically. First of all, as we 
had surmised, the highly compulsive children in the structured setting score 
significantly better (p < .001) on achievement than do similar children in 
the unstructured schools. It can be seen too that when we contrast levels of 
compulsivity within the structured schools, the high compulsive children do 
better (p < .01). No significant difference was found in achievement be- 
tween high and low compulsive children within the unstructured school. 
The hypothesis of there being an interaction between compulsivity and 
teaching method was supported, in this case, at the .05 level. 


Taste 1. Tue Errect or TeEacnIna Metuop On Scnoot ACHIEVEMENT OF 
CHILDREN Ratep Low, Meprium, or HicH 1n CompPuLsivirty. 








MEAN YEARS OF OvER- OR UNDER-ACHIEVEMENT 








TEACHING Low Medium High 
METHOD Compulsivity Compulsivity Compulsivity t-ratio 
high 
Years N Years N Years N vs. low 
Structured + .05 17 + .45 36 + .82 19 2.89* 
Unstructured —.28 42 — .36 57 —.12 56 .99 
t-ratio 1.65* 4.15> 





®P <.01 (2 tail). 
bP <.001 (1 tail). 
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TABLE 2. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE’ oF HicH vs. Low CompuLsivity. 











Source of Variance 8. 8. d. f. Mean Sq. F 
Between method groups 40.73 1 40.73 17.12* 
Between trait groups 21.51 1 21.51 9.04" 
Interaction 9.26 1 9.26 3.89> 
Error 131 2.38 





*P <.01 (2 tail). 
bP <.05 (1 tail). 
© Corrected for unequal frequencies. 


While we had expected that compulsive children in the unstructured 
school setting would have difficulty when compared to those in the struc- 
tured, we were surprised to find that the achievement of the high compul- 
sives within the schools where the whole-word method is used in beginning 
reading compares favorably with that of the low compulsives?. Indeed their 
achievement scores were somewhat better on an absolute basis although the 
difference was not significant. We speculate that compulsives in the unstruc- 
tured schools are under greater strain because of the lack of systemization 
in their school setting, but that their need to organize (for comfort) is so 
intense that they strugg!e to induce the phonic rules and achieve in spite of 
the lack of direction from the environment.® 

It is interesting to note that medium compulsives in the unstructured 
schools made the lowest achievement scores (although not significantly 
lower). Possibly their compulsivity was not strong enough to cause them to 
build their own structure. 

Our conjecture is, then, that regardless of the manner in which school 
lessons are taught, the compulsive child accentuates those elements of each 
lesson that aid him in systematizing his work. When helped by a high degree 
of structure in lesson presentation, then, and only then, does such a child 
attain unusual success. 


Test of Interaction of Anxiety and Teaching Methods 


The statistical analyses of achievement in relation to anxiety and teach- 
ing methods and the interactions of the two are presented in Tables 3 and 


7 This could have been foretold from a careful reading of Frenkel-Bruns- 
wik (12) or from listening to our colleague, Dr. Leonard M. Lansky, who antici- 
pated that the compulsive person is one who is inclined to make blind stabs at 
any possible solution. One might then speculate that difficulty in guessing under 
lack of structure would occur only in the case of those compulsive children who 
were also highly anxious. The achievement of such children who are anxious is 
compared below with those compulsive children low in anxiety. The trend is in line 
with the expectation although it is not significant with the small number of cases. 

8If this is true, we would expect that high compulsives in the unstructured 
schools would develop skill in phonics to a greater extent than the low compulsive 
children. Scores were available on a test of phonics skill, and again intelligence 
was controlled. Analysis revealed that high compulsives in unstructured schools 
learned phonics significantly (P<.01) more successfully than low compulsives. 
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Figure 1. Graph of test results showing mean school achievement of children 
categorized as to compulsivity. 


4. Figure 2 is a graph of the mean achievement scores of each group. As 
predicted, the highly anxious children in the unstructured schools score more 
poorly (p < .00i) than those in the structured schools. The interaction 
effect, which is significant at the .01 level, can be seen best in the contrast 
of mean scores. While high anxiety children achieve significantly less well 
(p < .01) in the unstructured school than do low anxiety children, they 
appear to do at least as well as the average in the structured classroom. 
The most striking aspect of the interaction demonstrated is the marked 
decrement in performance suffered by the highly anxious children in un- 
structured schools. According to the theory proposed, this is a consequence 
of the severe condition of perceived threat that persists unabated for the 
anxious child in an ambiguous sort of school environment. The fact that 
such threat is potent in the beginning reading lessons is thought to be a 
vital factor in the continued pattern of failure or under-achievement these 
children exhibit. The child with high anxiety may first direct his anxiety- 
released energy toward achievement, but because his distress severely re- 
duces the abilities of discrimination and memorization of complex symbols, 
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the child may fail in his initial attempts to master the problem. Failure con- 
firms the threat, and the intensity of anxiety is increased as the required 
learning becomes more difficult, so that by the time the child reaches the 
third grade the decrement in performance is pronounced. 

The individual with high anxiety in the structured classroom may ap- 
proach the learning task with the same increased energy and lowered powers 
of discrimination. But the symbols he is asked to learn are simple. As shown 
earlier, the highly anxious individual may be superior in his memorizing of 
simple elements. Success reduces the prospect of threat and his powers of 
discrimination are improved. By the time the child first attacks the actual 
problem of reading, he is completely familiar and at ease with all of the 
elements of words. Apparently academic challenge in the structured setting 
creates an optimum of stress so that the child with high anxiety is able to 
achieve because he is aroused to an energetic state without becoming con- 
fused or panicked. 

Sarason et al. (23) present evidence that the anxious child will suffer 
in the test-like situation, and that his performance will be impaired unless 
he receives supporting and accepting treatment from the teacher. Although 
the present study was not a direct replication of their investigations, the re- 
sults do not confirm their conclusion. Observers, in the two school systems 
studied here, judged the teachers in the structured schools to be more im- 
personal and demanding, while the atmosphere in the unstructured schools 
was judged to be more supporting and accepting. Yet the highly anxious 


TasLe 3. THe Errect or TEAcHING METHOD ON ScHoo, ACHIEVEMENT OF 
CHILDREN Ratep Low, Mepium, or HicH In ANXIETY 








Mean YEARS OF OvER- OR UNDER-ACHIEVEMENT 











Low Medium High 
TEACHING Anxiety Anxiety Anxiety t-ratio 
METHOD high 
Years N Years N Years N vs. low 
Structured + .39 27 + .43 27 + .60 18 .80 
Unstructured +.002 51 — .24 46 — .49 59 3.34> 
t-ratio 2.07% 4.88° 
*®P < .05 (2 tail). 
bP < .O1 (2 tail). 
¢P < .001 (1 tail). 


TABLE 4. ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE® oF Hicu vs. Low ANXIETY 











Source of Variance 8. 8. d. f. Mean §q. F 
Between method groups 54.27 1 54.27 26. 22° 
Between trait groups 1.87 1 1.87 .90 
Interaction 12.09 1 12.09 5.83> 
Error 151 2.07 





*P < .O1 (2 tail). 
bP < .O1 (1 tail). 
© Corrected for unequal frequencies. 
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Figure 2. Graph of test results showing mean school achievement of children 
categorized as to anxiety. 


child suffered a tremendous disadvantage only in the unstructured school, 
and performed as well or better than average in the structured setting. Our 
results lead us to guess that the study by Sarason et al. was done entirely 
in “modern,” unstructured schools. It seems probable to us that the child 
who perceives danger in the test-like situation associates that danger not 
only with the authoritative parent-like status of the teacher, but also with 
the degree of his own adequacy for mastering the situation. It is apparent 
that warm, understanding treatment alone does not mitigate that threat, and, 
indeed, may accentuate it in a situation which shifts from accustomed warm 
support to authoritative discipline on the day of achievement testing. 
Shands (24) mentioned two factors that may be effective in relieving 
anxiety: (a) the availability of a pattern of behavior (the present authors 
assumed that a structured program should excel in offering a guide to be- 
havior) and (b) the availability of a pattern of relationship, i.e., dependence 
upon some other person. Sarason et al. have concentrated on personal re- 
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lationships and support as a means of allaying anxiety and presumably mak- 
ing it possible for the child to achieve. The present study shows that even 
in the absence of such support, the condition of structure is so potent that it 
will have a significant beneficial effect upon the achievement of the anxious 
child. But with support available and structure missing, the anxious child 
risks failure. The feeling the teacher imparts to such a child is evidently not 
so influential as the extent to which the teacher lets the child know exactly 
what is expected, and structures the learning in simple, logically ordered 
steps. Of course teachers should not exacerbate children’s anxiety, but it may 
be that they should be less concerned with allaying anxiety on the assump- 
tion that in doing so they are providing a sufficient condition for learning, 
and more concerned with teaching in a manner that allows the child to make 
optimum “use” of his existing anxieties. 

Sarason et al. argue well that the influence of the teacher goes well 
beyond what is measured in an achievement test, and that the supportive 
and benign attitudes and behavior they recommend would have far-reaching 
effects in improving mental health. This is probably true as far as it goes, 
but the positive value of academic success cannot be discounted, nor can 
the seriously disruptive effects of school failure or underachievement. We 
then have to raise the question: Is there any reason why teachers cannot 
provide both conditions prescribed by Shands? 

Many complex interacting factors are at work in any classroom. While 
the results of a number of studies have indicated the rewarding advantages 
of warmth and friendliness on the part of the teacher, e.g., Withall’s (30) 
investigations have demonstrated that a greater degree of general progress 
can be expected in a warm, assuring climate, yet in the present study we 
find that such emotional support is of little avail with highly anxious children 
in the absence of structure. This discovery enables us to postulate that if 
the highly anxious children in the structured schools had experienced a 
greater degree of warmth and security in interpersonal relationships, they 
might have made even greater gains as Sarason et al. would expect. 

The implications of these findings may reach further. Interpretations of 
both psychoanalytic and non-directive concepts have led many workers in 
the fields of counseling and educational therapy as well as remedial reading 
to spend months — or even years! — in establishing a “proper” relationship, 
with no sense of urgency about actual instruction. Meanwhile the children 
continue to fail in school and their anxiety mounts. It is entirely possible 
too that when actual tutoring itself is conducted in an unstructured, non- 
directive way, it cannot meet certain needs of children whose symptoms 
include anxiety and loss of self-esteem through continued school failure. If 
ways can be found to accelerate educational progress through more directive 
and structured teaching without hampering the work of the psychotherapist, 
the time and professional investment often taken to treat learning difficulties 
might be reduced. 
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Differences in the Total Samples 


A highly significant difference was found between the two towns in the 
means of achievement criterion scores (p < .001), indicating that the struc- 
tured school system was more successful in bringing about a generally higher 
level of student achievement. The magnitude of this difference in terms of 
grade equivalents as depicted in Figures 1 and 2 might at first seem spec- 
tacular, and an answer to the nation’s prayer for guidance in furthering early 
school performance, but the differences call for qualification. We raise a 
question first about the causation of the differences, and then state our uncer- 
tainty whether such achievement is the most important goal for education 
at this level. 

A possible factor, other than teaching method, in accounting for the 
differences may be the cultural variations between the two communities. The 
attempt to equate socioeconomic status may not have been sufficient, based 
as it was on house and dwelling area. Data established that incomes were 
lower in the structured school community, and interviewers gained the im- 
pression that a larger proportion of income was used there to keep up resi- 
dence appearances, while certain cultural values seemed less highly prized 
than in the other community. It is possible that school achievement in pri- 
mary grades, particularly skill development, is stressed to a greater extent in 
the homes of the structured school community. At the same time, the con- 
ditions ordinarily expected to motivate reading growth were found more 
prevalent in the homes of the unstructured school community: These homes 
contain more books, the parents read more to their preschool children, they 
provide more tutoring, and have higher expectations for future academic 
and vocational attainments for their children. It appears that there may be 
two different types of achievement motivation in the two communities, and 
future research should control this factor. 

If the achievement differences between systems are due to the differences 
in schooling methods, several questions may be asked regarding the desir- 
ability of such achievement, and whether or not it is attained at too great a 
cost. It is probable that more of the total school time in the structured schools 
was devoted to practice of skills, thereby producing students able to read, 
spell, and work arithmetic problems, but, for all we know, less advanced in 
other areas of development. The general scholastic superiority in the struc- 
tured schools of this study may possibly be attributed to this factor of extra 
practice. 


The achievement test used in this study essentially measures skill in 
fundamental tool subjects, and does not measure the breadth of the child’s 
understanding and behavior in other respects. For instance, we have no 
evidence about the creativity of one set of children or the other. We do, 
however, have scores on the California Test of Personality. Children in the 
unstructured schools scored higher (P < .001) than in the structured 
schools. This fact may indicate a greater degree of social adjustment. 
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It may be, too, that the attainment of skill proficiency is the only reward- 
ing element in the school environment in these particular structured schools, 
i.e., perhaps the children find that they must achieve in the limited sphere 
of the Three R’s to gain any approbation. 

Anderson, et al. (2) found that systematic instruction resulted in faster 
initial progress in skill development but that after a few years, children 
taught by a technique emphasizing child expression and meaningfulness of 
each task caught up or surpassed those who continued in the systematized 
learning situation. Our results, then, do not necessarily point to a clear 
superiority of one method over another as a recommended approach for 
teaching all children. Our goal is to call attention to the possible need for 
creating methods of instruction attuned to the type of pupil, or for seeking 
a single method that does not handicap any pupils. Indications are that many 
primary grade children might be helped by a more formal structure in their 
earlier school learnings. 


Test of Interaction of Anxiety and Compulsivity 


The results of the study open up several new questions, at least one of 
which can be investigated through further analysis of these data. When 
ratings in one personality factor are held constant, will the other factor exert 
a significant influence, or are the discovered differences a result of an inter- 
action of anxiety and compulsivity such that neither has an effect without 
the other? 

In this analysis, each school system, the structured and unstructured, 
is considered separately. Within each system four groups of children are 
studied: HiComp-HiAnx, HiComp-LoAnx, LoComp-HiAnx, LoComp-LoAnx. 
In order to obtain larger frequencies in each category, the cutting point for 
each extreme group was moved closer to the median score on compulsivity 
and anxiety than in the previous three-way categorization. The resulting 
smaller medium groups were removed from consideration. This recategoriza- 
tion was done without reference to achievement scores, and the cutting 
points then set so that one-third of the cases would fall in the excluded me- 
dian group. The mean achievement score of each new group and the fre- 
quencies above and below the local medians are presented in Table 5. 
Results of non-parametric tests of significance of differences between groups 
are shown in Tables 6 and 7. Since the overall differences between groups 
in each school are significant as shown in Table 6, we may interpret each 
specific difference in terms of the personality categorization. 

At once apparent is the successful academic performance of the HiComp- 
HiAnx children in the structured schools. As a group they are more than a 
year advanced in achievement! Apparently, when the school systematizes 
the learning experiences for such children in accordance with their need for 
orderliness, their anxiety is facilitating rather than disorganizing.® 


® Their “over-achievement” may of course mask serious neurotic problems by 
causing them to be regarded as model children. 
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TABLE 5. MEAN ACHIEVEMENT AND FREQUENCIES ABOVE AND BELOw LocAL 
MEDIANS OF CHILDREN CATEGORIZED ACCORDING TO COMBINATIONS OF 
HicgH AND Low ANXIETY AND COMPULSIVITY 








STRUCTURED SCHOOLS 











HiComp- HiComp- LoComp- LoComp- 
HiAnx LoAnx HiAnx LoAnx 
Above Local Median 8 7 3 4 
Below Local Median 0 r 5 8 9 
Mean Achievement 
Criterion Scores +1.24 + .42 + .08 + .08 
UNSTRUCTURED SCHOOLS 
HiComp- HiComp- LoComp- LoComp- 
HiAnx LoAnx HiAnx LoAnx 
Above Local Median 11 22 5 10 
Below Local Median 11 ll 16 11 
Mean Achievement 
Criterion Scores — .22 +.16 — .68 —.14 





This interpretation is supported by the comparable data of the other 
groups, each of which is significantly different from the HiComp-HiAnx. 
The HiComp-LoAnx children are evidently benefited by lesson structure 
in satisfying their need for organization but apparently lack some of the 
drive of the HiComp-HiAnx group. 

In the unstructured school, the data again indicate an interaction of the 
two personality variables. The HiComp-LoAnx group makes the best record 
while the LoComp-HiAnx group does poorly, and the difference is significant 
at the .01 level. The child with low anxiety is evidently not threatened by 
the lack of structure, and if he has the organizational power to systematize 
his own learning tasks, he is able to master the achievement problem rea- 
sonably well. However, when little structure is provided in the school expe- 
riences, children with high anxiety and no personal drive to systematize for 
themselves are in serious trouble. The anxiety serves to disrupt problem- 
solving ability to a striking degree. 

The same analyses were repeated but with sex held constant, and the 
results are closely similar to those shown above. We still find for both sexes 
the poor performance of LoComp-HiAnx in the unstructured school, and 
in the case of girls (there was a dearth of boys in the comparison) the 
marked high performance of HiComp-HiAnx in the structured school. 


Alternate Interpretations of Structure 

What we have really shown definitively, of course, is merely that there 
are interactions among compulsivity, anxiety, and school system attended. 
The question is: What causes these findings? Although we have chosen the 
matter of structure in methods of teaching reading to account for the vari- 
ations, there may be, in fact, at least three meanings: 
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TaBLe 6. NON-PARAMETRIC SIGNIFICANCE TESTS OF THE FREQUENCIES IN 
TasB_e 5 (Moop’s Liketinoop Ratio Test) 











School System Groups Compared d. f. x 
Structured HiComp-HiAnx x HiComp-LoAnx x 

LoComp-HiAnx x LoComp-LoAnx 3 15.336> 
Unstructured HiComp-HiAnx x HiComp-LoAnx x 

LoComp-HiAnx x LoComp-LoAnx 3 9.834" 





* P< .03 (2 tail). 
bP < :01 (2 tail). 

(a) The influence of teaching method may reflect not the structure of 
phonics but a generally structured manner of teaching and classroom man- 
agement, if such existed in one school system more than another. Clarity of 
directions, explicitness about the applications of principles taught, and pre- 
cise knowledge on the part of the child as to what is expected of him are 
characteristics of a structured manner of teaching. 

(b) The findings of interaction between pupil personality and teaching 
method may be due to the structure provided in phonics, along with what- 
ever structure through sequencing and rule-teaching may have existed in 
other subject-matter areas. 

(c) Pupil personality may have been interacting with one or more attri- 
butes of teaching method other than the provision of structure. 

We have no evidence that interpretation (c) is incorrect, but the con- 
cordance with personality theory of the interactions that we discovered leads 
us to reject it as an explanation of our findings. Our skepticism of interpr*ta- 
tion (a) is less easy to defend: We made no measurements of structure in 
teaching manner. Yet it seems to us that structure of this type might be pro- 
vided equally well by a teacher in either system.!° During their three years 


TaBLeE 7. SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERSONALITY CATEGORIES 
Wirnrin Eaca Scuootu System. Testep By Cut SQuaRE, CORRECTED 
FOR CONTINUITY. PROBABILITIES ARE Two-TAILED 











Structured Schools Unstructured Schools 
Groups Compared d. f. + d. f. x 
HiComp-HiAnx x HiComp-LoAnx 1 5.867 1 1.528 
LoComp-HiAnx x LoComp-LoAnx 1 .035 1 2.593 
HiComp-HiAnx x LoComp-HiAnx 1 10.4554 1 3.154* 
HiComp-LoAnx x LoComp-LoAnx 1 1.033 1 1.929 
HiComp-LoAnx x LoComp-HiAnx 1 1.325 1 9.42 © 
HiComp-HiAnx x LoComp-LoAnx 1 9.6924 1 .024 





*P< .10. 
bP < .02. 
P< &. 
«P< .005. 
10 Farlier in this paper, it was mentioned that the team of observers had noted 
a more authoritarian and cold atmosphere in the structured schools. We do not 
consider this to be evidence of general structure in teaching manner. The more 
traditional curriculum that was also noted may or may not indicate a greater degree 
of structure in the organization of subject matter. 
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in school, our 156 whole-word taught children had been taught by 87 differ- 
ent teachers, and our 72 phonics-taught children had experienced 31 differ- 
ent teachers. Individual differences among teachers must have been great in 
both school systems. We have considerable confidence that if structure in 
teaching manner had been constantly greater in one system than in the other, 
this fact would not have gone undetected by our team of observers. 

The methods of teaching reading were accurately determined, and the 
structure of the phonics program was the only clear-cut difference that was 
found to be constant across school systems. Therefore, we feel justified in 
accepting interpretation (b) as an explanation of the interactions of person- 
ality tendencies with teaching methods. This does not rule out the possibility 
that if degree of structure in teaching manner were experimentally varied 
it would produce similar results. It seems probable that structure provided 
by phonics!! in conjunction with that in the whole classroom experience 
would produce even more striking benefits for highly anxious or highly 
compulsive children. 

We must acknowledge an important caution about the provision of 
structure in teaching. The continuance of structuring too far in later school- 
ing may perpetuate dependence upon those in authority positions. Because 
of this danger McKeachie (17) wrote of structured techniques, “ ... we 
still may not grant that it is the most desirable method to be used in our edu- 
cational system which has as its aim preparation for life in a democracy.” 
We suggest that if particular children’s desperate need for structure in cer- 
tain types of learning can be satisfied during the early school years with 
failure prevented and their literacy assured, ways to reduce the need for 
continuance of such structure may be gradually introduced later. 


Alternate Interpretations of Personality Characteristics 


We have implied a causal relationship—that because of existing tend- 
encies toward compulsivity or anxiety, a child may need structure in teach- 
ing. The reverse might be argued, that failure or success in learning to read 
contributed to or actually caused the personality characteristics that we 
observed. Since we have no personality measures of the children before they 
entered first grade, we cannot deny this possibility, but our examination of 


’ the results leads us to discount it as an explanation of the findings. 


The reverse argument gains plausibility from the common observations 
that children who are retarded in reading often are emotionally maladjusted 


U Should further investigations show interpretation (b) to be valid, the needed 
structure might be provided by means other than the alphabetic or phonics ap- 
proach. Brown (4) describes a method in which the rules of pronounciation and 
spelling are defined to children early in their study of reading, but word recogni- 
tion is used from the start for necessary words like “and” and “the,” without which 
meaningful material cannot be read. Also, Richards and Gibson (21) have prepared 
materials using a structured whole-word program, teaching the child in his first 
teecons to discriminate letter, sound, and meaning within closely similar sentences. 
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and that with wise remedial instruction and consequent success in learning 
to read, the signs of maladjustment may disappear. This is doubtless often 
true, but the argument is weakened if those signs are not the same as the 
ones measured by our instruments. And indeed, the behaviors exhibited by 
pupils and recognized by teachers as maladjustment are not those reveale | 
by our tests of compulsivity and anxiety. Each of our sample children was 
placed on a five-point scale of emotional adjustment by the first-, second-, 
and third-grade teachers who had taught them. The scaled continuum ran 
from 1 (well adjusted and secure), to 5 (poorly adjusted, insecure, appre- 
hensive). Teacher ratings were then compared with our measures of com- 
pulsivity and anxiety, and also with school achievement. Nonparametric 
analysis showed that teacher ratings of maladjustment were negatively re- 
lated (P < .05) to school achievement, but not related to anxiety or com- 
pulsivity. Thus children’s emotional reactions in the classroom are not 
indicative of the more subtle personality characteristics measured in our 
instruments, and the data do not confirm the supposition that the degree of 
school success actually causes the personality tendencies that we measured. 

School failure will probably cause certain manifestations of emotional 
behavior in most children, but if we are reasoning soundly, it can hardly 
account for the interactions that we found. While low achievement in the 
unstructured school may heighten tension, it does not seem reasonable that 
high achievement would cause a high rating on the same test of anxiety for 
some children in the structured school! Also it is not reasonable that com- 
pulsivity, as measured by emotionality in certain homelike situations, would 
be changed substantially by variations of methods of teaching at school. 
Therefore, we feel justified in interpreting our data to mean that the differ- 
ential in teaching methods (that we see in the structure provided in syste- 
matic phonics) interacts with personality characteristics such that highly 
anxious and/or highly compulsive children are helped in school achievement 
by the introduction of structure in teaching. 


Possible Applications 


Do we seriously envisage the differentiation of teaching methods accord- 
ing to pupils’ personality tendencies? Upon first hearing this suggestion, 
educators may throw up their hands in horror! But homogeneous grouping 
done by means of achievement or intelligence test scores is, after all, com- 
mon practice. Already the skilled teacher tries as best he can to individuate 
instruction for certain pupils within his classroom based upon his intuitive 
judgments of personal needs. When the results of studies like ours have 
hardened in the kiln of replication, they may foretell the wide use of per- 
sonality tests to distinguish those children who will particularly benefit by 
increased structure (or other techniques) in their school experiences. 

A final implication concerns those doing counseling or educational ther- 
apy with children afflicted by learning difficulties. In some cases where em- 
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phasis has been placed upon allaying anxiety, it may prove effective to 
provide concomitantly a high degree of structure in the remedial teaching. 


SUMMARY 


In this study we tested the hypothesis that there is an interaction be- 
tween teaching method and pupils’ personality characteristics in determining 
school achievement. We anticipated that highly anxious or highly compulsive 
children who are taught reading initially by “structured” methods stressing 
phonics will show more achievement by the third grade than similar children 
taught in other schools where the “unstructured” word recognition approach 
to beginning reading is used. Our expectation is supported by the findings. 

We also examined the effects of personality variables with teaching 
method held constant. Under structured teaching, compulsive children do 
substantially better than less compulsive children, but compulsivity makes 
no difference in the unstructured settings. Anxiety, in contrast, makes no 
difference under structured conditions; it is in the unstructured settings 
that high anxiety impedes scholastic performance. 

Anxiety and compulsivity, which are not correlated in our sample, inter- 
act with one another as well as with teaching method. Children who are 
both highly anxious and highly compulsive over achieve strikingly in the 
structured environment, and those who are highly anxious but low in com- 
pulsivity underachieve in the unstructured schools. 

Thus choice of instructional methods makes a big difference for certain 
kinds of pupil, and a search for the “best” way to teach can succeed only 
when the learner’s personality is taken into account. 
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TOWARD IMPROVED ACCURACY 
IN TEST INTERPRETATION 


ArTHUR R. DELONG 


University of Delaware 


The use of tests in this country appears to be on the increase much as 
is a snowball rolling down a hill. Each increase in distance results in an 
increase in quantity which contributes to an increase in speed which in 
turn results in a greater increase in quantity per unit of time. 

The National Merit Scholarship Program, for example, tested 550,000 
children in 1959. The scores of many of these children will be decisive in 
the determination of their educational future. Project Talent tested an addi- 
tional 500,000 children that year in an attempt to take a national census 
of the talents of our nation’s youth. Countless thousands of others in the 
high and elementary schools of our country were also tested. Such tests are 
intended to guide the children through their educational programs and thus 
be a significant determiner of their vocational choice. The fact that the 
National Defense Education Act appropriated large sums of money for 
testing is testimony to the fact that our Congress believes that the direction 
of the educational programs of our youth can be more adequately deter- 
mined by tests than without them. 

If the testing movement is beginning to snowball, then any changes 
in emphasis or direction are going to have to be considered almost im- 
mediately, as the greater the momentum of the movement the greater will 
be the tendency to resist change. 

It is the purpose of this paper to investigate a difference in two points 
of view concerning the degree of trustworthiness of test scores and to pro- 
pose a means for resolving this difference. 

The difference has been described as between psychologists and teach- 
ers, and, therefore, as a minor one which could be resolved by educating 
the teachers. This writer believes that differences in judgment about the 
trustworthiness of test scores of individuals is a major issue when the differ- 
ences occur within the thinking of professional people dedicated to the 
welfare of children. Unanimity in judgment should lead to a greater under- 
standing of the values and limitations of test scores in educational situations 
and promote a more effective use of them. 

Freeman’s (17) statement could be used to represent the view of psy- 
chologists who recommend greater reliance on test scores: “But ultimately 
and most important, they (psychological tests) are intended to contribute 
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to the analysis and description of individuals, and to the evaluation, pre- 
diction, and guidance of their behavior and education” (p. 1). 

Two articles further representing the case for greater reliance on tests 
appear in the November, 1959, issue of The Teachers College Record (9, 
30). Each article, although approaching the problem from its own per- 
spective, has a number of facets which are common to the other. Both indi- 
cate that teachers place more reliance than is desirable upon subjective 
judgment; both stress the value of tests, and both suggest that education 
could be upgraded if teachers would place greater reliance upon them. 

There appears to be little doubt that teachers place less reliance on test 
scores than many writers recommend. Neither is there any question that 
teachers mistrusting tests, if their mistrust is due to ignorance of their 
value, should be educated. However, in the event that the teacher’s attitude 
is based upon evidence, his reluctance to rely more on test scores should 
be explained or its cause eliminated. Teachers, of course, can learn from 
psychology. Psychology can also learn from teachers (or better from the 
experience of teachers) by analyzing the basis of teachers’ concern over 
the trustworthiness of measurements made with tests. At best such an 
examination could lead to a closer understanding between the two which 
in turn should lead to an improvement of educational practice. At least it 
should enable the psychologist to bring evidence to bear directly on the 
issues responsible for the mistrust of the test scores of individuals. 

An able teacher who has the best interests of his students at heart is 
eager to get all the information he can on each of them so that he can 
understand their needs and thereby help them more promptly and effec- 
tively toward getting the most from their educational experiences. The 
teacher who is sufficiently well trained to look at each of his young charges 
as individuals cannot help but be aware of the complexity of this task. He 
will not only capitalize upon whatever is available to assist him to under- 
stand his students more completely, but he will also search actively for 
additional means. He will make as complete use of psychological tests as 
he is able. 

The beginning teacher almost surely will go to the records and learn 
what he can from test scores. He will not stop there, however; he will 
compare his own judgments derived from other bases with those derived 
from test scores. As he compares the evidénce he has about his students’ 
performance with that indicated by the children’s test scores, he finds that 
there are differences. 

The tendency of the inexperienced teacher is to doubt his judgment and 
trust the score. For example, the records show that Johnny’s I.Q. is 20 points 
higher than Mary’s. Mary, therefore, is changed from the top reading group 
to the middle group, while Johnny is changed from the middle to the top. 
After a time, however, it becomes obvious that the change is not successful. 
Something is wrong. Johnny has become nervous in the top group, ap- 
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parently from the pressure of keeping up with its more rapid progress. Mary, 
on the other hand, becomes impatient with the less rapidly moving lower 
group and lets the other children know that she believes they are inferior 
because her skills are superior. The group resents Mary’s attitude and takes 
appropriate action which quiets Mary. She then loses interest and takes 
almost no part in activities. 

The teacher now concludes that these two scores are wrong. He suspects 
others are wrong also, even though it seems to him that most scores are 
accurate. His problem is to determine which scores can be trusted. If all 
have to be checked in order to know which are valid, what use is there in 
spending the money and time to give tests? If the words of the psychologist 
still plague him, he will read further. Since the I.Q. scores he used had 
been administered two years previously, he obtains a more current one. 
Inspection of the newly administered tests show that Mary’s I.Q. is 25 points 
higher than her last test indicated. Apparently the measure recorded in 
the records is in error. Johnny’s I.Q. is within two points of what it was 
earlier. 

The scores of several other children have also changed from one test 
to the other. Some who were thought to have been placed properly before 
appear to be out of line, while others who appeared to have been doubtful 
before now appear to be in the proper group. Most scores, though, are 
very similar. What should the teacher think of those that have changed? 
By this time the school year is practically over and little time is left to 
work with this particular group before it passes on to the next teacher. 
The teacher who is professionally oriented, however, will still be concerned 
with understanding the strengths and limitations of such instruments so he 
can continue to grow in ability to help his students to profit more fully 
from their educational experiences. He will look more thoroughly into the 
problem either on his own or through course work at an institution of 
higher learning. He may also be in a school system which encourages and 
assists teachers to work together to study such problems. 

If a teacher with this particular problem happens to be in a system 
like that of Holt, Michigan, which had a longitudinal data collection pro- 
gram in operation, he would have enough records at his disposal to see 
what kinds of changes occurred in the children in his system (11, 12). 
One orientation for such an examination of the longitudinal data might be: 
What can I find out about the successive test scores of individuals that 
will enable me to use them as completely as possible without doing an 
injustice to any individual? Since a wide variety of data is available, the 
ambitious teacher might examine several scores for each individual. If the 
work is being done under, or by, a research-oriented education professor, 
the problem would have to be more precisely stated. 

One such study was undertaken to compare the stability of the I.Q. 
with other measures. Since the intelligence quotient is considered the most 








stable of available measures and because its function is to predict other 
measures which are usually of academic nature, it appears to be the obvious 
base from which to begin. Two studies and a review of the literature will 
be described in this paper. 

A title which is acceptably precise for the first study is: “The Relative 
Stability of the I.Q. and Five Selected Quotients.” The study utilized the 
records of the 65 children from the Holt study whose scores are available 
for a five-year period for each of six selected measures. These measures 
are: Mental Age, Reading Achievement, Arithmetic, Arithmetic Achieve- 
ment, Spelling, Height and Weight. Each of these measures was translated 
into a quotient so as to be comparable to the I.Q. The Reading, Arithmetic, 
and Spelling scores were taken from the Stanford Achievement Test. Age 
norms are given for each of these tests. Reading was taken as the average 
of Word Meaning and Paragraph Meaning, and Arithmetic was taken as 
the average of Arithmetic Reasoning and Arithmetic Computation. When 
the average resulted in a fraction, the next higher month was used. The 
age scores for height and weight were taken from the Olson and Hughes 
norms (26). Each of the above ages was then divided by the individual's 
chronological age and a quotient obtained. The lowest quotient for each 
individual in each category was subtracted from the highest in that cate- 
gory and the resulting range was used as the measure of stability of each 
individual in each category. Although range is generally considered too 
crude a measure to use as a statistic, its use here is felt justified for two 
major reasons: 


1. When a single score is used as a measure of an individual's capacity 
or achievement, it in effect can be no less crude than is a range. 

2. If one had enough measures of each trait with which he were con- 
cerned to obtain either a variance or standard deviation, the problem with 
which he is faced would surely not exist. We would know that we could 
trust the scores of individuals whose standard deviations were two or three 
and we must mistrust those which are 10 or more. 


The averages of the ranges of all individuals in each of the six areas 
were then obtained (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 





THE MEAN RANGES OF QUOTIENTS 
Height Arithmetic Spelling Weight Reading Intelligence 


7.94 8.26 11.05 11.58 11.62 14.82 








By this operational procedure, 1.Q. can be considered not only unstable 
but also as the least stable of the six measures. 

Further statistical analysis was made. The data were tested for homo- 
geneity of variance before doing an analysis of variance. The total data 
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were found to be heterogeneous. The data for each set were found to be 
homogeneous. 

When an analysis of variance was made for each sex, the variance ratio 
(F) was found to be significant for the boys at the .001 level of probability 
and significant for the girls at .05 level of probability (Table 2). 








TABLE 2 
VARIANCE TABLE 
Source Sum of Squares D.F. s F p 
Boys Between 1793 5 358.67 6.591 .001 
Within 12082 222 54.43 
Total 13876 227 
Girls Between 459 5 91.75 2.53 05 
Within 5665 156 86.36 
Total 6125 161 





These data indicate that there are significant differences among the 
mean ranges of the measurements of these traits when they are separated 
by sex (Table 3). 


TABLE 3 
MEAN RANGE SCORES BY SEX 
Height Arithmetic Spelling Weight Reading Intelligence 


Males 8.03 8.53 11.18 11.68 12.42 16.50 
Females 7.89 7.89 10.85 11.44 10.48 12.44 











It appears apparent that none of these traits can be considered stable 
and that I.Q. must be considered the least stable of this group. Such data 
as these need explaining if one whose confidence has been shaken in 
psychological tests is to be reassured. 

One explanation that might be made is that if standard deviations were 
used rather than range, the stability would appear greater. This explanation 
is not acceptable to one who is asked to rely on a single measure of an 
individual. 

Another possible explanation is that it is not proper to compare physical 
with non-physical measures, since the physical are more concrete. This ex- 
planation is unsatisfactory on more than a single basis. The most obvious 
basis is that one of the physical measures is approximately 50% more vari- 
able than are two of the non-physical measures. 

A third possible explanation is that it is the entity or trait that is variable. 
An attempt was made to investigate this possibility with available data. 

The Harvard data (10) included approximately 15,000 pairs of mental 
test scores which could be compared to determine the magnitude of differ- 
ence of scores. The Harvard study was longitudinal in nature and makes a 
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number of anthropometric and psychological measures of children available 
for a 12-year period. Since the 1.Q.’s of sufficient numbers of children dif- 
fered from the first year of the study to the second, two mental tests were 
given each year from the third year of the study through to the end. Each 
child therefore had two mental ages reported each year from tests that 
were administered within 1499 of a year of each other for a period of 10 
years. 

Since there were approximately 1500 children in the study, there were 
approximately 15,000 pairs of scores. The lower score of each pair for each 
child was subtracted from the higher score. The lowest difference was 0 
months of mental age and the highest was 99 months. Slightly fewer than 
2% of the differences were 0, while only one was as high as 99 months. 
The mean was 12.89 months of mental age. Since the differences were 
computed irrespective of sign, this difference represents a mean range of 
approximately 26 months or the equivalent of over two years of mental 
growth. These differences were distributed by age and sex but no significant 
differences were found. Boys were usually slightly more variable than girls. 

These data shed quite a different light on the meaning of test scores 
than do most studies. An obvious explanation is that the scores were ob- 
tained from different tests. This explanation, however, challenges the con- 
cept of mental age at least as severely as the data challenge the concept 
of stability. A mental test, to be of value, must produce a measure of a 
representative sample of mental ability or aptitude. Such wide differences 
could hardly be indicative of representative samples of a trait. 

There are other assumptions about the above data which might appear 
obvious to some. One is that the reliability reported by the test maker is 
not accurate. Another is that the I.Q. is valid only during the year it is 
given. Both of these assumptions are surely inaccurate. 

In the Harvard study reported above, it was found that there was a 
group of scores that were fairly reliable. Approximately 25% of the scores 
varied five months of mental age or less. The most variable quarter varied 
plus or minus two years or more. Approximately 5% varied three years or 
more. These data also suggest the possibility that the change in score might 
be a function of the individual rather than of the instrument. That is, some 
individuals might be fairly stable while others might fluctuate widely. Per- 
haps we have been in error in assuming that the scores of all individuals 
can be described accurately by a point on a scale. There is no question 
but that many individuals can be so described. Are we justified, therefore, 
in assuming that all individuals can be so described? 

If it is true that some individuals fluctuate widely and the extent of 
their fluctuation can be described by a distance on a scale, the problems 
faced by the teacher could be solved. The solution would require several 
administrations of a test to measure the degree of fluctuation. For the sake 
of convenience, let us refer to such fluctuation as “personal variability.” 
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Other terms used to describe this general phenomenon have been: “quotidian 
variability,” “function fluctuation,” and “intra-individual response varia- 
bility.” This writer has not used these terms because each one has a con- 
notation he cannot fully accept. If personal variability were a generalized 
trait, however, the problem might be solved by finding a measure of that 
trait. Then those who were found to have a high degree of personal varia- 
bility could be identified and their test scores could be treated differently 
from the rest. The teacher could rest secure in the knowledge that he would 
not be perpetrating an injustice by relying upon the scores of the remaining 
individuals. Then, too, those individuals found to have a low degree of 
personal variability could be selected for experimental groups in which test 
information was a factor. The possibilities are so far-reaching that it would 
seem that the determination of whether or not a measurement variable such 
as personal variability could be identified would be considered a major 
problem in education and psychology. 

It seemed unlikely that the probability of the existence of so far-reaching 
a consequence as a measurement variable had not been the focus of at 
least one of the many research investigations involving testing. A standard 
search of the literature was therefore made. Little was found which bore 
directly on the specific issue of concern. A review was made of the early 
reliability studies. Although personal variability is not simply reliability, it 
would appear unlikely that personal variability could be possible if the 
re-test scores of all individuals were similar to their original scores. 

The quantity of research studies dealing with test, re-test scores is great. 
Foran(16) published the most complete review of such studies which were 
conducted prior to 1926. Slocombe(29), however, characterizes that re- 
search much more precisely: 


The constancy of the I.Q. has occasioned much research and discussion 
in America, but in all cases the result has been unsatisfactory in that the 
1.Q. has been found relatively or approximately constant. All writers have 
apparently rested content with such approximations without determining 
exactly the variation or its cause. 


The following two studies illustrate Slocombe’s point. Mathew and 
Luckey (23), as a result of tests given over one year but not more than two 
years apart, reported a high-test, re-test correlation. They also reported 
that 24% of the cases showed a divergence of more than seven I.Q. points 
(the figures indicated a 10-30 point range). They classified these 38 cases 
into those representing: (a) linguistic difficulties, (b) psychopathic tend- 
encies, (c) medical problems, (d) behavior problems, and (e) those not 
classifiable. The implication appeared to be that there must be something 
wrong with those children whose re-test scores differed from their original 
scores. Minogue (24), after testing and re-testing 441 cases of mental de- 
fectives, concluded that 72% showed no real change. She reported differ- 
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ences between males and females and between the age group of 13 to 20 
and those under it, as well as between that age group and those who were 
older. She also reported variations (gain or loss) of over nine points for 9% 
of her cases. 

Herring reported a high correlation between the Stanford-Binet and the 
Herring-Binet tests. He stated that, “We are bound to interpret the Pearson 
r. of .991 as meaning that there is little to choose between the Stanford- 
Binet and the Herring-Binet” (20). He apparently had overlooked or dis- 
regarded Washburne’s (31) admonition that the coefficient of correlation 
cannot be used to measure consistency. The study of Carroll and Holling- 
worth (5) apparently supports Washburne’s contention. They found a 
systematic error in the rating of children on the Herring-Binet. Their data 
showed a constant difference of -17.2 points for the 80 children whose 
scores they compared against the Stanford-Binet. 

These investigators succeeded in casting doubt on the findings which 
indicated that the tests were comparable. However, they overlooked the 
fact that the differences, although preponderantly negative, ranged from 
+- 10 to — 39 points. There was no attempt made to determine whether or 
not these differences were attributable to individuals. The fact that differ- 
ences were found indicates that personal variability might have been 
demonstrated by the data had the attempt been made. The extremely high 
correlation was surely responsible for overlooking variations of individuals. 

The preponderance of studies following Herring’s resulted in the im- 
pression that tests were highly reliable and either made no mention of 
changes in individuals or attempted to explain differences away. The r.s 
reported were generally much lower than reported by Herring. For ex- 
ample, three years after the Carroll and Hollingworth study, Nemzek (25) 
reported that there were no significant differences in consistency between 
the Stanford-Binet and the Herring-Binet. Cattell (6) found changes in I.Q. 
when several administrations of the Stanford-Binet were given within three 
or four months. She found no significant differences in gains made by bright, 
average, and dull children but reported a definite tendency for high I.Q.’s 
to gain and low ones to lose in I.Q. as they grow. She ascribed the changes 
as due to experience gained on the first administration. Notwithstanding, 
in a later study (7) her data practically duplicated that of Baldwin and 
Stecker (2) who reported the number and size of + and — deviations as 
alinost identical. Cattell reported that of 1300 pupils who took two or more 
Stanford-Binets between seven months and seven years apart, 25% were 
eight or more points lower and 25% were six or more points higher. She 
now ascribed the differences as being due to differences in examiners. She 
and Gaudet (8) reported I.Q.’s as obtained by group tests to be inconstant. 
Here again the variations were ascribed to practice. 

Cattell and Gaudet further stated that they were aware other factors 
were at work since many individuals showed losses instead of gains. They 
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were also aware that practice effects would have had to last an entire year 
and that the inconsistencies in standards made it impossible to attribute 
variations to practice effect or learning. Apparently the possibility of a 
measurement variable such as personal variability was not yet a concern. 

Broom (3) implies the possibility that individuals might have had an 
influence on measurements when he found a significant difference between 
means on a re-test using the Otis. There was a lapse of five months between 
the first and second testing. He stated, “The findings are suggestive for 
further study of the reactions of pupils to the test.” 

A number of investigators recognized the fact that the scores of some 
individuals changed greatly on re-test and reported the degree and extent 
of such change. Hallowell (19) in re-testing children from six months to 
four years after the original test found that 47.5% of her cases fluctuated 
more than 5 points, 17.8% fluctuated from 10 to 19 points, while 2.3% 
fluctuated more than 20 points. She considered language development to 
be the single most important cause but judged emotional attitude, disinterest, 
and inattention to be contributing causes. Brown (4), in investigating 
changes in intelligence of behavior-problem children, found the changes 
to be small when a large number of cases were averaged but found large 
variations in individual cases. He found greater fluctuation for behavior 
cases than for normal children and smaller fluctuations for feebleminded 
than for normal individuals. He did not attempt to determine if the smaller 
magnitude of change was proportional to the smaller magnitude of score. 

Contrary to Minogue, Brown found no differences in fluctuations be- 
tween boys and girls. He also checked the length of time up to four years 
and found that the amount of change in ratings was not significant up to 
that time. The changes he found, however, ranged from — 25 to + 30 
from the first examination to the second. Of his cases, 108 — or 15.2% — 
changed 10 points or more. Like Slocombe, he was apparently concerned 
about generalizations made on large numbers. “To say that the average 
change is about 5 points does not help a great deal,” Brown wrote, “because 
in dealing with clinical cases one can never be sure that the particular case 
under observation will not show a great deal of change.” 

Porter and Loderbach (27) administered the Pinter-Cunningham Pri- 
mary Mental Test three times to a total of 427 kindergarten and primary 
children during a period of approximately 15 months. Of the 193 who 
took the test twice, 128 had higher I.Q.’s on the second test. These ranged 
from 1 to 35 points. Lower scores were achieved by 58 children. These 
ranged from 1 to 29 points. Only seven cases had no change. An r. of .718 
was reported for the test, re-test scores. 

A thorough search of the literature revealed that numerous investigations 
have been concerned with this problem. In recent years there have been 
three reviews of the literature published, which, although bearing different 
labels. deal directly with the problems of individuals’ original scores chang- 
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ing on re-tests of the same trait (1, 13, 15.) These reviews report over 400 
publications. 

It appears cautious to this writer to conclude that even though the 
above-reported literature does not make an unmistakable case for the 
existence of a measurement variable such as personal variability, the evi- 
dence reported cannot be used to deny such a possibility. The following 
studies are representative of those which present evidence suggesting that 
there is a probability that such a variable might exist. 

The most common explanation for changes in re-test scores is that the 
tests are not sufficiently reliable. Dudek (14) suggests that this explanation 
might be in error: 


The point seems to be that when we speak of “test reliability” we do not 
mean the reliability of the test per se. The coefficient we compute refers to 
the consistency of the test scores as they reflect the performance of indi- 
viduals. The consistency of these measures is a function of the instrument 
used, the variability of the subjects and the stability of the trait. In this 
particular experiment we might argue that the test as such was almost per- 
fectly reliable as an instrument of measurement. 


Glaser (18) states the point more directly, “. . . inconsistent responses 
which to a large extent may be considered an artifact of the operation of 
measurement should be considered in studies of inter- and intra-individual 
consistency.” 

Hollingworth (21), who reported “notable variations” in individuals after 
practice gains were removed and Lennes and Fee (22), who demonstrated 
that the performance of individuals was variable to “quite a high degree,” 
were early investigators who called attention to the possibility that indi- 
viduals might be responsible for what was thought to be test reliability. 
Woodrow’s (32) study showed not only that individuals varied significantly 
but that those who varied in one trait tended also to vary in others. 

Sarason (28) and his colleagues have published a number of studies 
dealing with test anxiety. Their data indicate that those individuals who 
exhibit more anxiety than others are likely to have their test scores de- 
pressed. 

It appears to this writer that it would be most profitable to determine 
the relationship between personal variability and test anxiety. If personal 
variability varied with one’s emotional adjustment, it would be possible to 
identify those who were most anxious. If this proves to be a temporary 
condition rather than a personality trait, then personal variability could 
prove to be a means of measuring the adjustment of the individual. 

Since no evidence was found in the literature which denied the possi- 
bility of the existence of a measurement variable such as personal variability 
and several studies were reported which indicate that its existence is a 
probability, two additional studies will be undertaken by the writer to test 
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further the hypothesis that personal variability can be a useful concept in 
measurement. 

The Holt data from which the original clue was obtained will be re- 
examined with this newly formed hypothesis in mind. It was originally 
studied for the purpose of testing the hypothesis that the variability was 
trait-related. The data will be regrouped by individuals rather than by 
trait. Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling, and I.Q. will be tested for homo- 
geneity of variance using Bartlett’s test. 

For the second study a group intelligence test as well as four other 
tests will each be administered five times to children. This proposed study 
is based on a pilot study conducted in 1958 in which a single class of fifth- 
grade children was given five administrations of a group intelligence test. 
The variances of the individual’s scores were tested for homogeneity by 
Bartlett’s test and were found to be heterogeneous at the .025 level of 
confidence. Although one class cannot be considered representative of the 
population, this finding does lend further credibility to hypotheses that: 


1. Personal variability probably exists. That is, the variations in the 
test scores of some individuals in a particular trait may be sufficiently 
great that an interpretation of a re-test score would be significantly different 
from that of the original. 

2. Personal variability, in addition to being a measurement variable, 
might well also be a behavioral or personality trait. That is, the individual 
who varies widely on successive administrations of one test will vary widely 
on successive administrations of other tests. Conversely, an individual who 
does not vary widely on successive administrations of one test will also not 
vary widely on successive administrations of other tests. 

If the validity of either hypothesis can be demonstrated, present tests 
can be interpreted for individuals with considerably greater precision. 

Can we continue to base more and more critical decisions on the test 
scores of an increasing number of individuals when there is the probability 
that they may be misleading for even a minority of individuals? 
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COMMUNITY PATTERNS AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT * 


RoLanp L. WARREN 
State Charities Aid Association 


In relating community development to existing community patterns, it is 
helpful to distinguish between the community’s vertical pattern and its hori- 
zontal pattern. These patterns include both structure and process. 

The vertical structure consists of those ties, both formal and informal, 
which relate local community units (churches, banks, schools, etc.) to larger 
social systems which extend beyond the locality. The horizontal structure 
consists of those ties, both formal and informal, which relate local com- 
munity units to each other. 

Comparatively speaking, the process which characterizes the communi- 
ty’s vertical structure is task accomplishment. The process which character- 
izes the community’s horizontal structure is the maintenance of a functioning 
relationship among the various local units. 


The community’s vertical pattern 


The differentiation of the community’s vertical pattern from its horizon- 
tal pattern has been surprisingly neglected in most community studies. 
Hence, we do not usually have a clear picture of the relation of individuals 
and groups within the community to individuals and groups outside the 
community as this relationship affects local community behavior. 

Various studies have been made of different social units such as hos- 
pitals, industrial companies, work groups, and national associations, as social 
systems. Studies of the community as a social system, however, have been 
hampered by the fact that the functional interrelation of parts has not been 
so clearly apparent among the various components of the community — 
components which can be denoted as systems or subsystems, themselves. 
These systems, or subsystems — the local branch plant of a national manu- 
facturing company, the First Reformed Church, the local council of the Boy 
Scouts, the local Cancer Society, the local branch of the State Employment 
Service, etc. — are, as local social systems, readily identifiable and investi- 
gable in themselves. In addition, many of them are components of a larger 

1 This is a shortened version of a paper presented to the Community Research 
and Development section of the Society for the Study of Social Problems in 
August, 1960. 
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system which is not the local community, but rather a state, regional, or 
national organization. Putting it another way, the Red Cross Chapter’s struc- 
ture and function in Westville are determined by a national pattern more 
than by any peculiarly local exigencies of Westville, and its close integration 
with the National Red Cross as one of the latter’s subsystems is more tang- 
ible and definitely identifiable than is its orientation with other systems or 
subsystems of Westville. 

One can find only the vaguest indication of some functional sense in 


which the “community as a whole” is related to the larger society. When one )} 


looks for the relation of the community to the larger society, one finds various 
kinds of relationships which can be meaningfully analyzed through system 
analysis — typically, relationships of subsystem to larger system (local gro- 
cery store to national chain; local school to state school system; local bank 
to the banking system, whether or not a chain; local Chamber of Commerce 
to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce). 

The specialized nature of these relationships which go to make up the 
vertical pattern is of particular importance, for it tends to orient the be- 
havior of those who operate within the community-based subsystem toward 
specific task accomplishments to be performed. This in turn helps contribute 
to a set of demands upon the individual operating within the locally based 
institution different from those made upon him by local people. Stating it 
another way, the conditions of survival and success of the locally based sub- 
system and its functionaries are determined to a very great extent by extra- 
community considerations. The Methodist minister may soon be called to 
another church, and in the last analysis, how he progresses personally within 
his larger organization depends on the judgments of denominational officials. 
This is also true of the high school principal and the manager of the branch 
plant, to say nothing of the young assistant professor of sociology at the 
local university. 

It might be helpful to enumerate some possible aspects in which the 
vertical pattern of community behavior may differ from the horizontal. These 
two orientations may involve differences in: 


1. The basic preconditions of the establishment, survival, and success of 
the local unit. (The local community places one set of demands, the extra- 
community system places another.) 

2. The type of integration with other ideale (with similar units in 
other communities within the extra-community system; or with other units 
of different types within the local community). 

3. Procedures and considerations according to which goals are deter- 
mined and decisions made. This includes the objective for which the unit 
exists (the manifest function of the unit); the locus of the goal-setting pro- 
cess (the extent to which goals are actually set locally, within the communi- 
ty, as opposed to being set for the local unit by an extra-community system); 
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the method or methods by which various types of goals are set for the unit; 
and the process according to which decisions are made. 

4. Types of leadership, staff, etc. This includes the type of role-person- 
ality expected in the leadership, the leadership’s relation to other units in the 
community as against other parts of the extracommunity system of which 
the unit is a part, the measures according to which the leader’s success will 
be judged (again, different for the community and for the extracommunity 
system), and the accountability of the leaders within the community and 
outside of the community. 


Other aspects of an exploration of the vertical pattern would include 
analyses of what comes into the community and what goes out, by way of 
goods, services, money, and so on. In Utica, N.Y., for example, an interesting 
survey was made of the relation of local units to national voluntary health 
and welfare agencies. Among things coming into the community through 26 
organizations so studied, were field service; opportunities to participate in 
meetings, conferences, and institutes; printed materials; assistance in recruit- 
ing professional personnel. The chief item going out of the community in 
this relationship was $137,000 a year (5). 


The community’s horizontal pattern 


Granted that many, if not all, social units within the community have 
more or less strong orientations toward extracommunity goals, functions, 
and outcomes, how is it nevertheless possible for them to relate to one an- 
other locally with sufficient coherence so that social life is maintained and 
various needs are satisfied? As we shall see, this is an important practical 
problem facing any theory of community development, for community 
development tends to be task-oriented, tends to follow specialized goals 
which are set largely outside of the local community, and for this and other 
reasons is often disruptive of whatever cohesive forces exist in the commun- 
ity. 

Presumably, communities vary in the extent to which they can maintain 
a vitally functioning horizontal pattern. 

Landecker (3) has presented a useful fourfold paradigm of integration, 
particularly applicable to the community, differentiating four types: cultural, 
normative, communicative, and functional. 

Let us look one step beyond this helpful set of concepts to some of the 
instruments, as it were, through which such integration is developed and 
sustained on the local basis. Related to all of them is the web of symbiotic 
relationships supporting sustenance and characterized by division of labor 
and exchange of goods and services. Units like factories and stores, though 
especially instituted for production and exchange, share these functions with 
other units such as families, schools, and churches, and participate with 
them in a “market system” which has important integrating functions. 
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Other aspects of the community’s integrative, or horizonal system, merit 
brief mention here: 


First, there are the local political and governmental systems. These pro- 
vide mechanisms for refiecting and expressing the wishes of various groups 
within the community on matters within the purview of local government. 

Second, going from the broad community to the more specific, is the 
press. The press, among other manifest and latent functions, acts as a local 
means of communication which cuts across the specialized interests of the 
subsystems, and in addition presents an interpretation of these sometimes 
conflicting interests which purports, at least, to represent the “broad com- 
munity viewpoint” (6). 

Third, we can consider those organizations specifically instituted to 


effect a horizontal integration of community-based systems. Perhaps the best | 


example is the community council or citizens’ council often found in smaller 
cities and villages. In a few large cities, extremely complex agencies have 
been developed to bring together organizations which, themselves, coordi- 
nate the efforts of large segments of the community. 

Fourth, there are special units which make no attempt at a broad co- 
ordination, but yet perform important integrating functions within a limited 
sphere of interest, bringing people of otherwise diverse interests together 
functionally. Here would be included churches, schools, recreational associa- 
tions, and so on. 

Fifth, as Hiller (2) has pointed out, the family itself performs an inte 
grative function. 


So far, we have been emphasizing the formal units within the community 
which perform a major integrative role. Although the informal structure is 
closely related, it is easier to treat it separately. 

One might begin by recalling that in all the diverse contexts in which 
informal structure has been studied, one of the functions performed by this 
structure has been to provide a means of adjusting to, or bettering, the short- 
comings of the formal structure. If adjustments cannot be made in regular 
institutional channels, then they are made “over the fence.” 

Perhaps the most obvious aspect of the informal structure of the com- 
munity is the social class structure. Social classes stretch horizontally across 
the “layers” of the community, embracing on each level people with other- 
wise highly diverse interests. 

Much the same can be said for the power structure of the community. To 
the extent that individuals in formal or informal positions of inordinate 
leadership constitute an interacting group of sociological significance, they 
constitute an informal means by which various diverse and sometimes con- 
tradictory interests in the community can be “adjusted.” 

An additional part of the informal structure which performs an integrat- 
ing function among the diverse vertical interests of the community is the 
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informal network of neighboring and informal association. This network is 
important in several ways. First, it provides a “grapevine” system cf com- 
munication which tends to “fill in” any gaps left by the formal communica- 
tion system; second, it involves friendly association among people in various 
specialized interest groups; third, it is an important channel through which 
public opinion is formed. This public opinion operates, among other things, 
to maintain a rough adjustment or reconciliation of the various conflicting 
interests represented by vertically oriented groups. 

Finally, in this list of different phenomena in the community which per- 
mit it to cohere even though its vertical interests represent strong centrifugal 
forces, are those aspects traditionally associated with the concept of the com- 
munity: common values, shared institutions, customary ways of interacting, 
and often a local subculture including tradition and folklore. 

Loomis (4) has developed a concept of linkage which is useful in con- 
sidering the relation of the vertical to the horizontal pattern. Linkage is a 
process “whereby the elements of at least two social systems come to be 
articulated so that in some ways they function as a unitary system.” Loomis 
points out that this can take place through certain institutionalized status- 
roles (negotiators, liaison agents, etc.) or through certain systems which 
themselves constitute linkages. An example of the former, pertinent for our 
purposes, would be the manager of a national company’s local branch plant 
who is president of the local Chamber of Commerce. An example of the 
latter would be a local health council or health division of a community wel- 
fare council, in which the various branches of national vertical organizations, 
such as Red Cross, Cancer Society, and so on are brought together on mat- 
ters involving collaboration on the local community level. 


The relation of community development to the community’s 
vertical and horizontal patterns 


The foregoing analysis can be directly related to the community develop- 
ment process. 

Community development may be briefly defined as any process of 
planned social change involving a locality group. While the term has often 
been used specifically to denote certain programs associated with technical 
assistance abroad, it has long been used in a broader sense to denote various 
programs of planned social change in the United States as well. 

Community development involves social action toward the accomplish- 
ment of certain “tasks” or “objectives.” At the same time, it is generally 
assumed to have an important facet involving the relation of local people 
to each other as they strive toward the accomn'ishment of their objectives. 

The International Cooperation Administration’s definition of community 
development (1) includes both aspects: “a process of social action in which 
the people of a community organize themselves for planning and action, 
define their common and individual needs and problems, make group and 
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individual plans to meet their needs and solve their problems, execute these 
plans with a maximum of reliance upon community resources, and supple- 
ment these resources when necessary with services and material from gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental agencies outside the community.” 

Local action to achieve specific objectives often has the effect of em- 
phasizing the vertical orientation of specific units within the community to 
systems in the larger society of which they are a part. 

It is largely through orientation to extracommunity organizations that 
community development tasks are established and implemented. Is there a 
community development goal in health, or welfare? Then the “community” 
is led to participate in this program through the activation of the vertical 
pattern of the appropriate units in the community or through the creation 
of a new action-oriented structure designed to carry out the desired tasks. 
This is true whether we are talking about an immunization program, an in- 
dustrial development program, a literacy campaign, or the organization of 
the branch of a new national health organization. Much community develop- 
ment thus occurs through the initiative of national organizations or agencies 
which are relatively independent of the control of any single community. 

In so-called underdeveloped areas, vertical orientation is weak. The 
community is a more or less self-sufficient unit with relatively little special- 
ization, not yet incorporated through its vertical pattern into the active 
political life of the nation, not yet incorporated through agricultural and 
industrial specialization into the market economy. It has to be “brought into 
the larger society” in ways which almost by definition will orient many of 
its units increasingly toward the extracommunity world, and, perhaps, de- 
creasingly toward each other. 

In order to activate or develop the community’s vertical pattern, one 
must work with and through local people. Certain linkages already exist. 
They exist in the form of the leaders, whether native or transient, of the 
appropriate subsystems in the community — the local schoolmaster, the local 
factory owner or branch plant manager, the local health officer, the mayor, 
the local religious leader, etc. Depending on the community and the indi- 
vidual case, such leaders may be more or less receptive to the proposed 
goals. In addition, others in the community may form links through which 
the appropriate systems in the community can be influenced to adopt the 
desired goals and take the desired action. 

Two fundamental problems are involved, both highly practical. One is 
the problem that deliberately induced change may be uneven, poorly plan- 
ned, and disruptive. In this country, for example, there may be little rela- 
tion between the money a community gives to develop control of a par- 
ticular disease and the prevalence and seriousness of that disease. In another 
setting, the brand new village center may be developed before the social or- 
ganization to utilize it for the desired purposes exists. 

The other problem is that the community may lose its vitality and social 
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cohesion as more and more of its destiny is determined by extracommunity 
organizations (7). Community development workers at home and abroad 
are usually frank to admit that invariably, when the chips are down, task 
accomplishment takes precedence over the alternative goal of developing 
the community’s ability to confront its own problems, and over the goal of 
developing an integrated program suited to the peculiar needs of the indi- 
vidual community. 

As a practical example, in the state of New York, a bewildering amount 
of developmental assistance is offered local communities in the form of gov- 
ernmental grants-in-aid and in the form of technical consultation by special- 
ized experts from the state capital. Such help ranges over the whole gamut 
of highways, sewage, public health programs, special programs or facilities 
in the school, probation services, economic development, and many other 
areas. In each of these, specialists are prepared to offer help to a community 
in furthering its development within the bounds of their own specialization. 
There is nowhere, however, any provision for aiding communities to form- 
ulate coordinated programs of development, or for selecting from the many 
types of help which are offered those things which best suit that commun- 
ity’s needs. These task-oriented specialists are part of a vertical system and 
the conditions of survival of the system and the rules of success for the indi- 
vidual career pattern are such as to require that the specialist “sell” his own 
program and ignore the others. 

Interestingly, an Interdepartmental Committee on Low Incomes for a 
time operated a most significant project in Oneida County, N.Y., one of 
whose features was the coordination of the activities of several state depart- 
ments at the county level. The program was discontinued despite its great 
promise. In the very nature of the administrative structure, no state depart- 
mental commissioner identified himself sufficiently with this horizontally 
oriented interdepartmental effort to fight for its continuation. 

In community development programs abroad, a usual procedure is to 
have the various types of technical services organized vertically along the 
lines of government departments with regional and local administrative co- 
ordination (easier said than done), with technical specialists available for 
local village work. At the same time, a village worker, or generalist, attempts 
to help local communities to organize themselves toward utilizing such tech- 
nical services within the perspective of the total community and its various 
interrelated needs. The technical specialist is task-oriented, while the village 
worker is process-oriented, being more concerned about the well-being of the 
village as a unit as it undergoes the changes which technical specialists seek 
to introduce. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that in this country the community 
councils are designed to perform an analogous function. They tend to relate 
vertically oriented functions to the community’s horizontal pattern. But there 
are other controls which communities exercise over the introduction of 
changes at the behest of highly-organized, vertically-oriented campaigns. In 
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a sense, the whole pattern of horizontally-oriented behavior, whose compo- 
nents were analyzed above, constitutes such a safeguard. More specifically, 
the community’s power structure is often able to “hold the line” against 
strong pressure from vertical interests within the community or from extra- 
community agencies to bring about changes which it considers undesirable. 

Similarly, while often a cause for despair by change agents and their 
local supporters, the basic apathy of the populace can itself militate against 
excessive changes. 

This is the answer of the folk wisdom to the requirement, perceived 
dimly, perhaps, but nevertheless recognized, that a community must set 
limits on its spending, and, like an individual family with its budget, cannot 
purchase all of the many, many things which are presented to it as desirable. 

At this point we are squarely in the field of values, and before we leave 
it, perhaps one should mention the related point that time does not prove all 
innovators and change agents to have been “right.” 

But an understanding of the natural checks on changes which do not 
reflect the broad community’s felt needs is not a counsel of complacency. 
To say that task-oriented development goals may be disruptive is not to deny 
their value in other respects. It is true that the vertically oriented change 
agent may have certain unfavorable characteristics: his overenthusiasm for 
his own program; his disregard for other, perhaps more important commun- 
ity needs; his threat to local community autonomy; his inadvertent tamper- 
ing with the complex web of behavior patterns which has grown up over 
the centuries. 

But he can be portrayed in a more favorable light. He is the man who is 
responsible for the decline in the death rate from this disease or that; he is 
the man who is responsible for the rise in the literacy rate. Him we thank 
that a community on the near-poverty level now has an industrial base which 
provides at least a minimum level of adequate living for its members; him 
we thank that a road now connects the village with the outside world. 


Community development practitioners and 
horizontal and vertical patterns 


If the analysis so far has been at all valid, it is hardly surprising to find 
a definite cleavage between two major types of community development 
practitioners — the “task-oriented” and the “process-oriented” types. For, 
actually, these two types simply represent the embodiment of the two major, 
somewhat contrary focuses of community development. 

Thus, some pieces begin to fit together, hopefully without violently dis- 
torting them to fit a theoretical Procrustean bed: Two important aspects of 
behavioral phenomena on the community level are the horizontal aspect, 
traditionally associated with the community in numerous community studies, 
and the vertical aspect, relatively neglected in community studies. Commun- 
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ity development practitioners have long been aware of the reality denoted 
by these concepts, and have conceived their own task as involving both 
“getting things done” and developing local ability for cooperative self- 
determined action. These two purposes relate in a direct way to the vertical 
and horizontal orientations of community behavior. One gets things done 
largely in relation to programs initiated outside the community through 
activating the appropriate vertically oriented aspects of the community. One 
develops the ability for local collaboration through emphasizing the com- 
munity’s own aggregate situation and through activating the horizontally 
oriented aspects of the community. 

In most state and national development agencies, whether governmental 
or voluntary, whether at home or abroad, vertical orientation predominates 
as does task accomplishment. These are the agencies which emphasize the 
task. 

On the other hand, there are agencies, not so numerous, which emphasize 
the process. In community development programs abroad, these are not 
usually strongly represented by well entrenched governmental departments 
at the national level; but however they are organized, they attempt to make 
available to local communities specific personnel who will help these com- 
munities to integrate their own groups and also to integrate such task- 
oriented programs as they engage in. The typical practitioner in this field is 
variously called a “village worker” or “generalist” or “multi-purpose worker”, 
to distinguish him from the task-oriented specialist discussed above. With 
few exceptions, where these are part of a national plan with definite task 
goals, this function has in practice been relegated to a status of clearly sec- 
ondary importance, despite pious pronouncements to the contrary. 

In this country, the function of the governmentally sponsored “general- 
ist” is even less emphasized. There is no federal program providing general 
purpose workers for local community coordination. 

The situation in New York state has already been mentioned. Several 
states, however, through their state universities or through some department 
or commission of the state government, attempt a broadly oriented service to 
local communities to assist them in determining what they want to do and 
in helping them organize to do it. 

Let us summarize by saying that the two emphases of community de- 
velopment reflect the two major dimensions of the community, and by 
simply stating didactically, rather than substantiating in detail, that they 
differ from each other on all four parts of our earlier typology. These basic 
differences result in the widely acknowledged difficulty of reconciling na- 
tional planning goals with the development of local community autonomy, 
and in adjusting the roles of the task-oriented specialist in community de- 
velopment work with those of the process-oriented generalist, difficulties 
which reflect themselves on almost every page of community development 
reports from all corners of the world, including the United States. 
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Sociologists and community development 


At present, the relationship between sociological knowledge and com- 
munity development practice is neither close nor well defined. But the 
relationship is likely to become stronger in the future. Two tendencies sup- 
port this likelihood. On the one hand, sociologists as scientists are beginning 
to focus some of their attention on the study of community development as 
a sociological phenomenon. On the other hand, sociologists as practitioners 
are accumulating empirical experiences which point to inadequacies and 
gaps in our knowledge of the nature of communities and of planned social 
change as a process. 

As one inquires what role or roles the sociologist may fittingly assume 
in relation to community development, the primary question which must be 
settled seems to be: Will the sociologist’s contribution be that of a pure 
scientist or will it be that of a practitioner? 

Three types of conflict result from a lack of clarification of the sociolo- 
gist’s position with respect to these alternative major roles. First, he may find 
himself in conflict with some administrator because his prospective role and 
his possible contribution have not been carefully defined in advance. He 
may, for example, find himself asked to make administrative decisions rather 
than scientific ones. 

Second, he may find himself experiencing internal conflict, as the prac- 
tical demands of the practitioner’s role raise a question in his mind whether 
or not he is acting as a sociologist or as an administrator; in other words, 
whether he is violating his own professional image. 

Third, he may find himself in conflict with other sociologists on the 
opposite side of the scientist-practitioner controversy. While it may be some- 
what more difficult to achieve an attitude of coexistence between scientist 
and practitioner than it is to effect a coexistence in the cold war between 
the United States and Russia, we cannot accept the pessimistic view that it 
is entirely impossible! 

Among practitioners themselves we also find a set of conflicting values. 
We have already explored these conflicting conceptions at some length in 
this paper, and need only allude to them here. Some practitioners, then, are 
concerned primarily with task accomplishment, with getting something done. 
Their practitioner role is shaped by the fact that they are bringing to bear 
pertinent knowledge as well as research and other skills from sociology on 
the accomplishment of a particular goal. The generalization may be war- 
ranted that among such task-oriented practitioners more use is made of 
rigorous applied research skills and a familiarity with the technical aspects 
of the program under consideration (recreation, housing, industrial develop- 
ment, agricultural improvement, etc.) than is the case with the generalist. 

By contrast, the process-oriented practitioner is more concerned with 
serving the community by helping community people and groups come to- 
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gether to develop, define, and implement tasks of their own choosing. In the 
compromise of participation with efficiency, participation takes the lion’s 
share. 

What, specifically, does the sociologist have to offer as a community 
development practitioner? To make our response somewhat more tangible, 
let us consider some of the obvious areas of sociological knowledge which 
bear on community development: social action theory, social change, system 
analysis, analysis of social class, power structure, subcultures, ecological 
analysis, analysis of voluntary citizen participation, and so on. In addition, 
the sociologist is presumably skilled in the design and administration of 
research, whether “pure” or “applied.” 

The task-oriented sociological practitioner can be assumed to be espe- 
cially knowledgeable regarding what is known in the above types of per- 
tinent sociological knowledge, and to bring this to bear in a consultative way 
on the task on which he is active. 

The process-oriented sociological practitioner likewise can be assumed 
to be especially knowledgeable regarding what is currently known in soci- 
ology on such matters as listed above. But he is primarily concerned with 
using such knowledge within an interaction process which will conduce to 
the development of mutual problem-solving attitudes and skills among the 
people of the community he is serving. 

But task and process are simply points of emphasis. They are not abso- 
lutes. While it is difficult if not impossible to give equal stress to both at the 
same time, nevertheless it certainly is possible while giving primary emphasis 
to one, to give a measure of attention, at least, to the other. Thus the task- 
oriented sociologist can nevertheless be aware of what is happening to the 
relationship among the community people he is dealing with, even though 
this is not his primary concern. The process-oriented sociologist can likewise 
be aware of the desirability for tangible accomplishment and even recognize 
its intimate relation to the development of morale among cooperating 
groups. 

Long ago, the philosopher Immanuel Kant wrote: “So act as to treat 
humanity, whether in your own person or in that of another, never merely 
as a means but always as an end as well.” Although the process-oriented 
practitioner may be more self-consciously aware of the value judgment he 
makes regarding the extent to which he is abiding by Kant’s imperative, the 
task-oriented practitioner, also, cannot escape a value commitment in this 
matter whether or not he is aware of it. 
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IDENTITY AND ANXIETY: THE SURVIVAL OF THE PERSON IN THE Mass SOCIETY. 
Edited by M. Stein, A. J. Vidich, and D. M. White. 658 pages. The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1960. $7.50. 


A Significant but Limited View 
Joun H. RowReR 


Georgetown University School of Medicine 


At the request of the Book Editor, I agreed to write an “essay” on this 
volume. What it turned out to be, however, is a discussion of the two basic 
concepts with which the volume deals, namely identification and anxiety. 

The book is made up of selective writings from a wide range of disci- 
plines. There are 13 articles by sociologists, one by a classicist, seven by 
philosophers, three by psychologists, one by a historian, eight by psycho- 
analysts, three by anthropologists, five by essayists and professors of English, 
and two by political scientists. Generally speaking, it is an excellent and 
significant collection. 

While it is true that there is a positive correlation between the presence 
of poorly integrated ego identities and heightened anxiety, (an implication 
that may be drawn from the volume), the correlation is by no means per- 
fect. By and large, however, the better integrated ego identity with strong 
ego strength, the less prone is an individual to be bothered by problems of 
anxiety. 

ON IDENTITY 

The discussion of identity is quite properly opened with Erik Erikson’s 
classic, “The Problem of Ego Identity,” but as one goes on reading the other 
articles dealing with identity, one finds that there are deviations from Erik- 
son’s point of view. Actually, as I see it, there are four generic concepts 
involved in the notion of identity. 

First, there is the generic concept of “ego,” which relates to the intra- 
psychic functioning of an individual. 

The second generic concept is “value systems.” Here I am referring to 
personalized value systems that are representative of emotional and/or affect 
introjections, or emotionally toned learned sets to respond to given cues. In 
speaking of identity and anxiety I would be remiss, I feel, in my responsi- 
bilities if I did not make explicit the very important role that those inter- 
nalized value systems play in the establishment of a well integrated ego 
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identity and the minimizing of anxiety. I personally prefer “internalized 
value systems” to the concept of “super ego” (2), or “sentiments” (3). 
Value systems are not the only precursors of an individual's motivation, 
but they alse carry the connotation of affect strength. To speak of either 
the concept of identity or anxiety, without considering the tremendous im- 
portance of the affective components of human behavior, would be in error. 

The third generic concept is that of status-role, used in the original an- 
thropological sense, where status is a position in society and role consists of 
those behaviors attendant to, and considered by society to be proper for, 
the status position. 

The last generic concept has to do with status-role configurations that 
define for the individual his objective social identification. This objective 
social identification may or may not be isomorphic with his own subjective 
conceptualization of his social identification. 

As I see it, there are two glaring omissions in the volume. One has to 
do with the fact that the writings reflect problems largely encountered by 
middle, upper middle, and lower upper individuals as those terms are used 
in the Warnerian sense. Parenthetically, it should be noted that lower middle 
and lower class people also have identities, some of them quite stable and 
well integrated. 

The second thing that bothers me about the volume is classification 
by the editors of “race, sex, and family” as being secondary sources of iden- 
tity. I do not believe this is true. Following R. Linton (4), ascribed status 
is one of the most important sources of identification available to an indi- 
vidual. Here I am reminded of a man whom we studied intensively as an 
adolescent and later as an adult. When we first started restudying this man 
as an adult he was in jail on a charge of being a dope peddler. He had been 
an addict for at least eight years prior to being picked up as a peddler, a 
charge for which he was later sentenced to the penitentiary for 10 years. 
We visited him in the penitentiary and he described to us an incident where 
he was accused of breaking a rule of the penitentiary — a charge for which 
he claimed innocence. On the basis of the charge he was sentenced to the 
“hole” for 10 days. The “hole” consisted of a cube, approximately six by six 
by six feet. There was no light, and the diet consisted of bread and water. 
When we inquired of the man why he had not complained over his being 
sentenced to the “hole” when he was allegedly innocent, he said that he 
wouldn’t do it, for living in the “hole” for ten days proved, “At least that I 
am a man.” Now, to be true, “to be a man” is not much of an identity as 
judged by the standards of a college professor who tends to emphasize in- 
tellectual achievement, creativity, etc., but it is an ascribed identification 
and one that was, affectively speaking, strong for this particular man. 

When one gets to dealing with the forces that result in the dissolution of 
identity, I suspect that one is prone to forget that ego identity, or concepts 
of self, are constantly changing. To be true, the rate of change, as one ma- 
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tures, becomes less and less so that for all practical purposes one obtains a 
“mature, well integrated identification of self’ at maturity. The chapter 
dealing with “Dissolved Identity in Military Life” is a case at point. For the 
past 14 years I have researched continuously on Navy, Marine, and to a 
lesser degree, Air Force personnel. Much of this work has been carried out 
with career enlisted men and officers — “regular professionals.” If you please, 
one could take the Astronauts as one extreme on a continuum where there 
is a very strong ego identity as well as social identification. Military life has 
not dissolved the identity of those individuals. Rather it has helped them to 
integrate themselves and their self-concepts with the net result that there 
is little or no conflict resulting in a diffusion of identity, to use one of Erik- 
son’s terms. 

One can argue, of course, that these men represent exceptions to the 
rule, an argument that has considerable validity in the case of the Astro- 
nauts, I suspect. However, I am reminded of a week that I spent at Quantico 
with the Marines, collecting research data on a group of regular enlisted 
men who were trying to become officers. During that week I had assigned 
to me as a driver a young lad approximately 22 years of age, who had had 
about a third of one foot shot away in Korea. He was driving me from the 
Training Center to the education building and we went by the parade 
grounds. The temperature must have been at least 95 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and out on the parade grounds was a group of enlisted men carrying out 
the intricate drills characteristic of the Marine Corps. I remarked to the 
driver that I really felt it a bit unfair to have those men out there drilling 
on such a hot day. His retort was, “I’d give anything to be out there, all 
Marines love to drill, it’s really fun to do something with perfection.” 

I would readily admit that during World War II the defense establish- 
ment was unable, in many cases, to provide substitute identifications for 
men who had established in civilian life a non-military identification. How- 
ever, I feel that the values reflected in my statement about the close ordered 
intricate drilling being done by the Marines, and the diametrically opposed 
set of values reflected in the statement by the Private First Class driver, in- 
dicate that military life, or, for that matter, any other kind of bureaucratic 
life, does not necessarily carry with it an ego diffusion or lack of ego identity 
when one makes the transition from one status position to another. My 
driver had a well defined identity: He was a Marine. He later confided to 
me how he hated the notion of receiving a medical discharge, “for I will no 
longer be a Marine.” 

Perhaps it should be noted that “rugged individualism” does not bear a 
particularly high correlation with a well integrated ego identity. 

As to the categorization of the family as a secondary source of identity, 
again I would object. One needs to read but a few of Dr. Murray Bowen’s 
articles (1) on family psychotherapy to appreciate the interdependence 
that exists within a family group in establishing, maintaining, and enhancing 
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an integrated ego identity on the part of family members. One vivid example 
that he describes is of a family, well established in the community, whose 
members had worked out for themselves, within that context, a rather clean- 
cut ego and social identification. One of the children in the family experi- 
enced a psychotic episode that did not rapidly clear up. Within three months 
the adequate and well integrated mother had become anxiety-ridden, over 
dependent, and inadequate. During the same period, the father, who had 
been a fairly successful businessman, had gone into bankruptcy and regarded 


himself as a total failure. Ego and social identification cannot be divorced 


from the family; rather the family is a primary source in the establishment 
and functioning of integrated ego identities. 

Another point that Erikson makes in his various writings on psychosocial 
development is, in effect, that ego identities do not “spring full blown from 
the head of Zeus.” Children have ego identities. These identities are changed 
and modified as the developing youngster moves towards psychological and 
physical maturity. Somehow this point is lost sight of in the volume under 
discussion. 

To cite an example, I once asked a little girl, age six, who she was. She 
replied, “I am Lucinda.” I waited a while saying nothing and she offered the 
statement, “I’m a little girl.” Again I did not reply and she offered the state- 
ment, “I like pets, particularly my cat, Ti.” Again I made no reply and after 
a pause she said, “My father teaches at the university.” Finally I said, “But 
who are you”? She replied “I’m a little girl.” 

This brief conversation points out a number of things: the importance 
of ascribed roles, as well as achieved roles to ego identity; the intricate way 
in which values are interwoven with ego identity; and the fact that a young- 
ster six years of age did have an identification, a self-concept. To be true, 
this concept will change as she grows older and will be most importantly 
shaped by the affective support she is given by authority figures within the 
nuclear family, as well as authority figures outside the family. But a self- 
identity was there at six years of age. 


ON ANXIETY 


It has become fashionable in Western European societies, to regard 
anxiety as a cultural universal in those societies, and moreover to assume 
that anxiety is a pervasive factor that limits the degree to which an indi- 
vidual can realize psychologically, emotionally, and socially his true potential. 
I would like to take exception to such a broad generalization. 

For approximately the past five years I have studied a group of young 
men — over 700 of them — who have been diagnosed as having personality 
disorders, as that term is used in the American Psychiatric Association no- 
menclature. This diagnostic category carries such diagnostic labels as “pas- 
sive dependent, passive aggressive, immaturity reaction, asocial personali- 
ties,” etc. These men were rather intensively interviewed, and tested psycho 
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logically. Less than one per cent of them showed any evidence of overt or 
covert anxiety. In carrying out an intensive study of the families of some 
of these men, these three things are quite noticeable: (a) the value systems 
held by the family are markedly different from those held by the classic 
middle class family; (b) the adult figures in the family do not relate to their 
youngsters in any affectively warm manner; there is no source of emotional 
support in terms of the various psychosocial crisis periods that the young- 
sters have encountered; and (c) there is not present in the family anyone 
who serves as an ego ideal, an image that the youngster might emulate; this 
applies not only to the nuclear family group but to the extended family 
group also. It is true that many of these young men came from lower class 
or “working class” families, a large segment of our population that has been 
neglected in scientific studies by social scientists. 

The second point concerning anxiety that I would like to make is that 
there are many cases where anxiety has a very realistic basis, and properly 
should exist. Again perhaps an anecdote will make this point more concrete. 
A few years ago I was riding in a truck on the frozen Ross Sea, near the 
U.S. Navy facility at McMurdo Sound in the Antarctic. We had been out 
to where a ship was unloading, and were driving back to the base. My driver 
was an enlisted Navy man. I got into the truck and closed the door. He yelled 
at me, “Leave the door open.” I inquired why and he said, “The ice may 
break through and we may have to jump.” The driver had been in the Ant- 
arctic for a year, I had just arrived, and I thought he was playing some kind 
of joke on me, for I had been told that the ice on which we were riding was 
seven feet thick. However, I “humored” him and left the door open. We 
arrived back at the base with no mishap. I later found out that the driver’s 
best “buddy,” just the week before, had been riding over much the same 
trail, when the ice had suddenly cracked open, and he had drowned. Keep- 
ing the door open did reflect an anxiety state, but it certainly had a reality 
basis. 

To repeat, I have two major objections to the excellent collection of 
articles and essays presented in this volume. 

1. While they present an excellent description of problems with which 
middle, upper middle, and upper class people are confronted, the articles 
tend to neglect a consideration of problems of identity and anxiety reflected 
in a large segment of the population—the lower and lower middle class 
people. This is, perhaps, understandable, because it is extremely difficult 
for the researching behavioral scientist to relate to this group of people in a 
meaningful manner so that valid data on this segment of the population can 
be obtained. Perhaps when Alexander Leighton reports on his Manhattan- 
ville Study, some of these points can be clarified. 

2. I am prone to disagree with the editors on the desirability of using 
different technical terms to refer to the same behavioral phenomena. To cite 
one example, the predominant use by sociologists of the concept of role to 
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refer to a confounding of the concepts of status and role as those terms are 
used by anthropologists. Nor should I limit this criticism to those two disci- 
plines alone, for psychologists are prone to confound the notion of status, 
which is a position in society, with role behaviors which consist of the way 
an individual acts when occupying a particular status. As a matter of fact, 
in reading one article after another I sometimes had the feeling, brought 
about by the use of differing vocabularies to describe similar phenomena, 
that I was engaging in some sort of intellectual “musical chairs”: a feeling, 
that for me, at least, did not increase the readability of the volume. 

Perhaps it isn’t fair to expect any one volume to cover the entire spec- 
trum represented by the two concepts of identity and anxiety. However, it 
would be equally unfair to leave the implication, which may be taken from 
this volume, that it covers all the problems, or even samples of all the prob- 
lems, represented by the notions of identity and anxiety. 
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Hussanps AND Wives. Robert O. Blood and Donald M. Wolfe. 293 pages. The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1960. $5.00. 


The Dynamics of Married Living 
ELEANOR P. WoLF 
Wayne State University 


More than 10 years ago the sociologist Dennis Wrong (4), writing in 
Commentary, criticized the work of American social scientists in the field 
of marriage and family reiations for their overuse of the culture concept: 


. . . the urbanization and mechanization of American life, now in the process 
of steamrolling traditional values and modes of conduct out of existence, 
make it impossible to speak with real precision any more of static “culture 
patterns” or “social norms” governing the sphere of family life. . . . Modern 
life cannot be fitted into the frames of uniform “culture patterns” and the 
attempt to force a fit often results in neglect of basic features of social 
structure—the objective realities, such as the need to make a living in a 
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certain social system, which enforces a certain type of behavior regardless of 
pre-existing norms, values and social rituals. 


Much of the material presented in Husbands and Wives by Robert 
Blood and Donald Wolfe of the University of Michigan would seem to sup- 
port this view. The book is, to use the authors’ phrase, a study of the dynam- 
ics of marrie1 living. The findings are based on hour-long interviews of a 
cross-section of 731 married women living with their husbands in the Detroit 
metropolitan area. A comparison group of 178 farm wives in Southeastern 
Michigan was also interviewed. The book begins with a consideration of 
decision making and division of labor within the home, and then presents 
data related to the economic, child-rearing, companionship, “mental-health” 
and affectional functions of the families under study. 

Husbands and Wives is written for the intelligent layman and practi- 
tioner, as well as for the social scientist. The former, if not the latter group 
is likely to be startled by some of the findings, for in the course of this pre- 
sentation a host of cliches fall by the wayside. Surburban families are not 
typically dominated by mothers. The little man in the factory does not be- 
come the tyrant at home. Foreign-born, rural and Catholic families do not 
adhere to the older patriarchal style. The husband whose decision-making 
power is low is not the henpecked character of the comics whose wife sets 
him to do the household chores. A man’s wife does not play a crucial role 
in determining his success or failure. And love does not flourish in a cot- 
tage; it requires somewhat more comfortable surroundings. 

In general, the image of the family that gradually emerges from the 
pages of this study is far from that of the refuge or happy island which can 
compensate its members for the harsh life outside. Rather, the family all too 
faithfully reflects the inequities and deprivations of the larger society. The 
Negro family, although not explicitly singled out for treatment in this vol- 
ume, provides an extreme case in point, reflecting as it does the influence of 
two sets of factors: the heritage of certain patterns of family life which arose 
during the period of slavery, and the unfavorable conditions under which 
the Negro family functions at present . . . “the cumulative result of the dis- 
crimination in jobs . . . the segregated housing, and the poor schooling of 
Negro men. Such factors undermine the morale of the Negro male, weaken- 
ing his position in the eyes of his family . . .” Negro families (predominantly 
low-income even in the prosperous Detroit area) are, for the most part, 
characterized by husbands with low decision-making power and low partici- 
pation in domestic tasks. The Negro wife typically finds less companionship, 
understanding and general satisfaction in her marriage than does her more 
fortunate white counterpart. 

Generally speaking, these findings are also characteristic of low-status 
white families, although not to such an extreme degree. Other factors, espe- 
cially the inexorable life-cycle, as well as the presence or absence of chil- 
dren, were found to affect marital patterns deeply. And in an analysis of the 
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marital division of domestic tasks Blood and Wolfe provide an interesting 
confirmation of Wrong’s formulation, cited at the beginning of this review: 


Rather than being motivated by ideological concerns, American families 
seem to be quite pragmatic in settling who does what around the house 
. . . The criterion . . . is not custom but equity, and an equitable division 
of labor depends on the resources of time, energy and skill which each 
family member can contribute to the common task. 


But the influence of the complex of life circumstances which constitute social 
class position is pervasive. For example: 


1. “The more successful the husband is in the eyes of the community, 
the more dominant his part in marital decision making.” This trend is not 
in the direction of unilateral power, but is a pattern of shared decision mak- 
ing, in contrast to the more frequent nonparticipation of low-status men. 

2. Despite a number of irregularities in the relationship, “all . . . types 
of companionship reach their highest level in high white-collar families.” 
College-educated wives are more satisfied with the companionship offered 
by their husbands than any other group. Similarly, in their investigation of 
the “mental health” functions of marriage, Blood and Wolfe found that “the 
higher the wife’s social status, the more apt she is to turn explicitly to her 
husband for help in trouble, and the less apt she is to turn her negative feel- 
ings against him.” 

3. High-status wives are apparently much more satisfied with the love 
and affection they receive in marriage. “Satisfaction with love” is most 
closely linked with the educational component of social status. The expres- 
sion of marital love comes most easily to the highly educated urban dweller: 
“It is a boon which a more leisurely, better-educated society has conferred 
upon its members.” 

4. Wives’ evaluations of their economic situation appear quite realistic 
and clearly reflect objective conditions. Satisfaction with one’s economic 
situation is “almost unanimous among high-income families” and regardless 
of reference group “any family which comes up to the city-wide average 
feels minimally satisfied.” Conversely, “all the Detroit wives who feel they 
have ‘really missed out’ on the standard of living are struggling along on 
less than $5,000.” Those wives whose incomes are least adequate to meet 
objective family needs tend to be the ones who give high priority to “stand- 
ard of living” as the most valuable aspect of marriage. 

In their summary chapter, Blood and Wolfe conclude that generally 
speaking, “the higher the husband’s standing in the community, the better 
he is able to play the role of husband.” Education is the component of social 
status most closely related to marital satisfaction, crystallized high status 
“for a generation back” the best guarantee of marital satisfaction. In con- 
trast, “bottom-status families, especially Negro families, are likely to find 
the going tough and married life just as dissatisfying as their life in the com- 
munity. These are the weakest families . . . most liable to divorce and deser- 
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tion, for whom a satisfactory family life under adverse conditions is a rare 
achievement.” 

The interaction patterns of married life are viewed by Blood and Wolfe 
as resulting from two complex sets of factors: the pressure, demands, cir- 
cumstances which impinge upon the married pair, and the resources and 
competencies which they bring to these situations. The low-status family has 
greater external pressures and less adequate personal resources with which 
to surmount them. Recent research has done much to confirm and add em- 
pirical detail to the classic “Portrait of the Underdog” drawn by Geraldine 
Knupfer (1) 14 years ago: 


Economic underprivilege is psychological underprivilege: habits of sub- 
mission, little access to sources of information, lack of verbal facility. These 
things appear to produce a lack of self-confidence . . . 


In marital interaction patterns this is revealed in such phenomena as, for 
example, less satisfactory expressions of love, in contrast to the educated 
person’s ability to show love to another person, made possible, Blood and 
Wolfe suggest, because of a more secure community position as well as the 
greater development of verbal skills to express affection. These findings are, 
of course, logically consistent with the considerable literature on child- 
rearing in which the most well established finding, as Urie Bronfenbrenner 
has pointed out, is the greater use of love-oriented techniques of discipline 
by middle-class parents, in contrast with the greater use of physical pun- 
ishment by persons of lower social status. 

Husbands and Wives has certain limitations. The data are derived en- 
tirely from interview materials. (Do people behave as they say they be- 
have?) The study omits any investigation of the sexual life of married 
people. (Amid all the domestic paraphernalia, the bills, the insurance pol- 
icies, the cookstove and TV, the marriage bed is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. This might be an area where, to judge from some other research, 
the “weak” working-class husband makes all the decisions!) It is, as the 
authors are quick to point out, a wife’s eye view of marriage. And of course, 
as the authors warn us, the Detroit metropolitan area, not the United States, 
is the universe which they have sampled. 

Nevertheless, a number of recent studies, some of which employed dif- 
ferent research methods reveal many similar findings. Workingman’s Wife 
by Rainwater, Coleman, and Handel, (2), using a number of projective tests 
as well as interview material drawn from samples in four far apart cities, 
shows how the superior intellectual resources which the middle-class woman 
brings to her marriage, as well as the greater economic security of this 
family, work together to facilitate more satisfying patterns of marital inter- 
action. By contrast, the worker’s wife “feels isolated from her husband”; 
spends less time around shared interests and activities; views tenderness, 
care and affection as “exceptions.” Rainwater and his co-authors also found 
the lower-status wife to be dominant in household financial matters; a re- 
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sponsibility which comes to her “largely through default.” A study of London 
slum life in The Deprived and the Privileged, by Spinley (3), also finds a 
weak husband in lower-class families, which is viewed by the author as a 
“withdrawal from responsibility,” a reaction to the severe problems and ob- 
stacles faced by these men. 

Young and Willmott in Family and Kinship in East Londen (5) refer to 
the “historical evidence . . . that the working-class man is a sort of absentee 
husband, sharing with his wife neither responsibility nor affection, partner 
only of the bed.” Their own data indicate that greater economic security 
and the ameliorative effect of social welfare services have modified this pat- 
tern markedly, at least in the sample they studied. They refer to a number 
of studies from various parts of the world which find that in the urban areas 
of industrial societies the marriages of manual workers tend to exhibit weak 
and unstable bonds between husbands and wives, but strong ties between 
married women and their mothers. (Will Blood and Wolfe’s forthcoming 
Friends and Relations reveal that Detroit working-class women also turn to 
their mothers for the emotional support, companionship and security that 
their husbands are often unable to provide?) The basic underlying factor, 
they suggest, is the uncertain position, and fear of unemployment of such 
workers — “the insecurity of men was translated into an even greater lack of 
security for women . . . wives could not rely upon their husbands.” 

One might suggest also that there is considerable evidence that the self- 
esteem of men is more damaged by low socioeconomic status than is that 
of women. Marriage counseling and other forms of individual therapy are 
not much utilized by poor people. Perhaps this is just as well, since the ills 
which afflict these families seem to be so patently the result of external stress 
and the various deprivations associated with low status. If we want to inter- 
vene it would seem that attempting alterations in social arrangements rather 
than in individual psyches is called for. 

Husbands and Wives is a useful contribution to our knowledge of a rela- 
tively inaccessible area of social life. Despite all of our concern about family 
life and our conviction that the family is the basic social institution, empir- 
ical studies with adequate samples have been in short supply. The present 
work does much to fill our need. 
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